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Education  “Backbone” 
Needs  More  Support: 
Iacobucci 


By  Sue  Toye 

The  provincial  government 
needs  to  invest  more  in  uni- 
versities because  education  is  the 
backbone  of  Ontario’s  healthcare 
system,  economy  and  environ- 
ment, said  Interim  President 
Frank  Iacobucci  in  a pre -budget 
hearing  at  Queen’s  Park  Jan.  19. 

“If  we  fail  to  make  investments 
in  universities  now,  we  will  be 
weaker  as  a province  in  the  future 
and  less  able  to  maintain  and 
improve  our  health  care,  educa- 
tion, communities  and  environ- 
ment. There  is  simply  no  better 
investment  than  higher  educa- 
tion,” Iacobucci  told  members  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on 
Finance  and  Economic  Affairs. 
The  committee  has  been  holding 
public  hearings  this  month  to 
gain  input  from  individuals  and 
organizations  in  advance  of  this 
spring’s  provincial  budget. 


Iacobucci  told  the  committee 
that  inadequate  funding  for 
Ontario’s  universities  has  dimin- 
ished their  competitiveness  with- 
in Canada  and  globally:  Ontario 
currently  ranks  last  among  the 
provinces  in  per-student  funding. 
In  addition,  Ontario  students 
have  to  contend  with  larger  class 
sizes  and  first-year  students  have 
fewer  opportunities  for  small 
seminar  courses.  Aging  buildings 
need  repair  and  maintenance 
while  many  classrooms  and  labs 
are  becoming  outdated.  “We  are 
indeed  at  risk  of  short-changing  a 
generation,”  he  warned. 

Iacobucci  and  Professor 
Carolyn  Tuohny,  vice-president 
(government  and  institutional 
relations),  strongly  recommended 
that  the  committee  bring  funding 
to  at  least  the  national  average 
which,  in  U of  T’s  case,  would 
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U of  T Leads 
Apparel  Initiative 


By  Karen  Kelly 

UOF  T IS  TAKING  THE  LEAD  ON  A 
new  national  directory  of 
apparel  suppliers  who  adhere  to 
fair  labour  practices.  The  National 
Canadian  University  Retail 
Licensee  List  will  list  manufactur- 
ers who  are  members  of  the 
Worker  Rights  Consortium  and 
the  Fair  Labor  Association,  two 
international  groups  that  monitor 
working  conditions  in  textile  fac- 
tories. 

The  directory  will  also  list  uni- 
versities that  purchase  products 
which  adhere  to  these  associa- 
tions’ codes  of  conduct.  Kyle 
Winters,  director  of  marketing 
programs  at  U of  T,  will  present 
the  idea  at  Conference  360: 


Building  Partnerships  Beyond 
Affinity,  a conference  that  will 
bring  together  representatives 
from  Canadian  universities  to  dis- 
cuss best  practices  in  managing 
affinity,  sponsorship,  alumni  trav- 
el and  trademark  programs.  The 
three-day  conference  runs  Jan.  26 
to  Jan.  28  at  89  Chestnut  St. 

The  directory’s  genesis 
occurred  several  years  ago  when 
Winters  faced  the  challenge  of 
implementing  U of  T’s  own  code 
of  conduct.  “In  reality,  there  are 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
codes  out  there  and  factories 
aren’t  looking  at  all  of  them,” 
Winters  explained.  “What  they  do 
look  at  are  these  two  codes  from 
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IN  SIDE 


THE  AID  GAME 

Let  us  not  question  motives,  a professor  argues.  Commentary.  Page  8. 


A Hands-On  Effort 


Members  of  the  Tamil  Students’  Association  held  a 3 on  3 basketball  tournament  at  Hart  House 
Jan.  20  to  raise  funds  for  Sri  Lankan  victims  of  last  month’s  devastating  tsunami  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  group  has  raised  $15,000  so  far  and  is  planning  other  events  in  the  coming  months. 


Running  Risky 

Political  scientist  helps  lay  groundwork  for  new  Iraqi  state 


By  Sue  Toye 

Following  weeks  of  violence 
in  Iraq,  citizens  there  will  vote 
in  a national  election  Jan.  30  — 
with  a little  help  from  a U of  T 
political  scientist. 

Professor  David  Cameron  flew 
to  Baghdad  last  December  at  the 
invitation  of  the  National 
Democratic  Institute  for 
International  Affairs  (NDI),  a 
Washington-based  organization 
that  has  been  training  Iraqis  as 
election  monitors  and  helping 
political  parties  get  organized. 
When  NDI  contacted  the 
Forum  of  Federations,  a non- 
governmental organization  where 
member  countries  share  their 
knowledge  and  experience  on 
federalism,  the  organization  rec- 
ommended Cameron,  a member 
of  its  board  of  directors,  to  share 
his  knowledge  on  how  federalism 
works. 

Cameron,  along  with  Patrick 
Boyer,  a former  MP,  and  Wallace 
Rogers,  a former  mayor  of  Eau 


Claire,  Wise.,  spent  a week  meet- 
ing with  senior  ministers  and  the 
chief  of  staff  of  Iraq’s  interim  gov- 
ernment exploring  ways  to  form  a 
federal  state  in  Iraq  where  powers 
are  shared  between  the  central 
and  regional  governments. 

While  in  Baghdad  Cameron 
also  gave  a crash  course  on  feder- 
alism in  a lecture  to  some  50 
political  candidates:  what  it  is, 
how  it  is  put  in  place  by  other 
countries  and  how  it  can  be 
adapted  for  Iraq.  Cameron  was 
impressed  by  the  courage  of  those 
willing  to  run  for  office.  “To  be  a 
candidate  for  an  elected  office  is 
to  put  your  life  at  risk.  I admire 
these  people,”  he  said,  noting  that 
their  stories  have  been  largely 
untold  in  news  reports  from  the 
region.  “What  you  see  are  all  the 
disasters.” 

For  instance,  he  added,  on  the 
same  day  he  delivered  that  lec- 
ture, the  BBC  reported  three  elec- 
toral commissioners  were  killed 
by  insurgents  trying  to  sabotage 
the  election. 


Boyer,  who  held  a workshop 
for  party  activists  on  forming  a 
new  constitution,  said  the 
courage  of  these  people  is  the  big- 
ger news  story  “All  of  the  terrorist 
acts,  because  they  are  sensational 
and  grisly,  go  to  the  top  of  the 
news.  The  much  larger  story  is 
the  sheer  courage  of  countless 
individuals  who  work  at  creating 
the  new  Iraq  in  the  very  face  of 
that  kind  of  murderous  intimida- 
tion,” said  Boyer,  who  also  teaches 
Canadian  politics  at  the 
University  of  Guelph.  One  of  the 
candidates  recounted  to  him  how 
11  members  of  his  family  were 
killed  under  Saddam  Husseins 
regime. 

Cameron  and  Boyer  are  cur- 
rently in  discussions  with  NDI  to 
begin  consulting  with  the  new 
Iraqi  government  as  it  lays  out  a 
constitution.  As  for  Iraq’s  post- 
election future,  Cameron  remains 
cautious.  “I  think  it’s  a big  uphill 
battle  and  the  test  will  be  the 
degree  of  perceived  legitimacy  of 
the  election.” 
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IN  BRIEF 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


University  Affairs  Board  approved  fee  increases  for  both  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council  (SAC)  and  the  Scarborough  Campus 
Students'  Union  (SCSU)  at  its  meeting  Jan.  18.  The  additional  $6.27  per 
session  for  full-time  students  begins  in  the  summer  2005  session  and 
reflects  the  membership  fee  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
(CFS).  Members  of  the  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
(APUS),  SAC  and  SCSU  held  a referendum  in  2002  to  join  CFS  but  fees 
for  membership  have  not  been  approved  until  now  because  of  proce- 
dural questions  surrounding  the  referendum.  As  a result,  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  recommend  approval  of  the  fee  increases.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a recommendation,  APUS  itself  brought  forward  a request  for 
approval  to  University  Affairs  Board  in  June  2004.  In  consideration  of 
the  approval  of  the  APUS  request  last  June,  the  administration  recom- 
mended approval  of  the  SAC  and  SCSU  fee  increases.  “The  boards 
approval  puts  to  rest  an  issue  which  has  been  a matter  of  concern  for  a 
great  many  students  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  for  three  years”  said  Jim 
Delaney,  assistant  director,  student  affairs.  “Despite  the  administrations 
concerns  about  the  fairness  of  the  referendum,  I am  pleased  to  see  a 
conclusion  to  this  issue.” 

COUNCIL  NOMINATIONS  CLOSE  JAN.  28 

Nominations  for  seats  on  Governing  Council  and  Academic  Board  for 
2005-06  close  at  noon  on  Jan.  28.  There  are  four  council  seats  open  for 
full-time  undergraduate  students,  two  for  part-time  undergraduates  and 
two  seats  for  graduate  students.  The  term  for  student  members  starts 
July  1,  2005,  and  ends  June  30,  2006.  As  well,  there  are  four  seats  avail- 
able for  teaching  staff.  The  term  for  teachers  starts  July  1,  2005,  and 
ends  June  30,  2008.  On  Academic  Board,  there  are  15  openings  for 
teaching  staff  willing  to  commit  to  a three-year  term,  one  seat  in  a 
byelection  for  a one-year  term  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  as  well 
as  one  seat  for  a librarian  for  a three-year  term.  Nomination  forms  are 
available  at  www.utoronto.ca/govcncl. 

UNIVERSITY  MOVES  ON  PRIVACY  THREAT 

Following  the  example  of  several  American  institutions,  university 
computer  offices  are  moving  to  block  all  U of  T web  and  Internet  serv- 
ices to  students  and  staff  who  have  downloaded  a popular  Internet 
speed  enhancer.  The  free  software,  called  Marketscore,  claims  to  offer  its 
users  faster  Internet  speeds  and  e-mail  virus  protection  and  comes  bun- 
dled with  a popular  music  downloading  program.  Flowever,  the  soft- 
ware also  routs  all  the  users  Internet  traffic  (including  passwords,  login 
IDs  and  credit  card  numbers)  through  Marketscore’s  own  servers  where 
it  is  collected  for  market  research  purposes.  The  software  poses  such  a 
threat  to  the  privacy  and  security  of  institutional  servers  like  ROSI  that 
universities  have  no  choice  but  to  block  all  traffic  from  its  users  until 
they  uninstall  the  program,  said  Eugene  Siciunas,  head  of  computing 
and  networking  services.  His  office  estimates  at  least  60  office  and 
residence  computers  were  running  the  software  as  of  last  week. 
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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

“The  Bulletin  shall  be  a University-wide  newspaper  for  faculty  and  staff  with  a dual  mandate: 

1 . To  convey  information  accurately  on  the  official  University  position  on  important 
matters  as  reflected  in  decisions  and  statements  by  the  Governing  Council  and  the 
administration. 

2.  It  shall  also  publish  campus  news,  letters  and  responsible  opinion  and  report  on 
events  or  issues  at  the  University  thoroughly  and  from  all  sides." 

As  approved  by  Governing  Council,  Feb.  3,  1988 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  John  Zilcosky  of  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures  has  been  selected  to  receive  the  Modern 
Language  Association’s  fifth  Aldo  and  Jeanne 
Scaglione  Prize  for  Studies  in  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures  for  his  book  Kafka’s  Travels:  Exoticism, 
Colonialism  and  the  Traffic  of  Writing,  published  by 
Palgrave  Press.  Zilcosky  received  the  prize,  awarded 
biennially  for  an  outstanding  scholarly  work  on  the 
linguistics  or  literatures  of  the  Germanic  languages, 
at  the  association’s  annual  conference  Dec.  28  in 
Philadelphia. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

University  Professor  Anthony  Pawson  of  medical 
genetics  and  microbiology  is  the  co-recipient  of 
Columbia  University’s  2004  Louisa  Gross  Horwitz 
Prize  for  his  contributions  to  the  understanding  of 
signal  transduction  — the  transfer  of  information 
within  and  between  cells  — that  have  led  to  drug 
therapies  that  halt  the  spread  of  cancer.  Pawson 
shares  the  prize  with  Professor  Tony  Hunter  of  the 
Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies  in  San  Diego.  The 
researchers  will  receive  the  award,  established  in 
1967  to  acknowledge  exceptional  accomplishments 
in  biological  and  biochemical  research,  in  February 
in  recognition  of  their  discoveries  in  understanding 
protein-tyrosine  phosphorylation. 

Professor  Hugh  Scully  of  surgery  has  been  named  a 
founding  fellow  of  the  FIA  Institute  for  Motorsport 
Safety.  The  institute  was  established  in  2004  by  the 
FIA  Foundation  and  the  Federation  Internationale  de 
l’Automobile  as  an  independent,  non-profit  organi- 
zation to  focus  on  specialist  motorsport  safety 
research  and  to  enhance  the  safety  of  motorsports 
worldwide.  Fellowship  is  extended  only  to  leading 
international  experts  in  motorsport  safety  and  related 
medical  research. 

Professor  David  Wolfe  of  psychiatry  has  been  selected 
to  receive  the  Canadian  Psychological  Association’s 
Donald  O.  Hebb  Award,  the  association’s  most 
prestigious  scientific  award.  Wolfe  will  receive  the 
award,  given  in  appreciation  for  his  many  contributions 
to  psychology  in  Canada,  during  the  association’s 
annual  meeting  June  9 to  11  in  Montreal. 

ROTMAN  SCHOOL  OF 
MANAGEMENT 

Professors  Tim  Rowley  and  Dilip  Soman  are  the  2004 
winners  of  the  Roger  Martin  and  Nancy  Lang  Awards 
for  Excellence  in  Research  and  Teaching  at  the 
Rotman  School  of  Management.  Rowley  won  the  award 
for  excellence  in  teaching  while  Solman  won  for 
excellence  in  research.  Rowley,  a leader  in  education 
for  corporate  directors,  teaches  strategic  management 
and  is  the  founding  academic  director  of  the 
directors  education  program  at  the  Rotman  School 
and  universities  across  Canada.  Soman  is  a highly 


regarded  marketing  researcher  in  the  area  of 
consumer  behavioiur. 

U OF  T AT  MISSISSAUGA 

UTM’s  newest  residence,  Erindale  Hall,  is  the 
recipient  of  a City  of  Mississauga  2004  Urban  Design 
Award  of  Excellence.  Designed  by  Baird  Sampson 
Neuert,  the  Phase  VII  residence  was  cited  for  its  inte- 
gration into  and  respect  for  its  natural  environment 
while  providing  for  a lively  response  to  pedestrian 
activity  on  campus.  The  Mississauga  Urban  Design 
Awards  program  is  the  longest  running  program  of 
its  kind  in  Ontario  and  the  judging  criteria  include 
interest,  function,  community  scale  and  context.  The 
awards  were  presented  at  Mississauga’s  council 
chambers  Nov.  15 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 

Professor  Gage  Averill,  dean  of  the  faculty,  is  this 
year’s  recipient  of  the  2004  Alan  P.  Merriam  Prize  of 
the  Society  for  Ethnomusicology  for  his  book  Four 
Parts,  No  Waiting:  A Social  History  of  American 
Barbershop  Harmony.  Named  after  one  of  the  most 
important  early  figures  in  ethnomusicology,  the  prize 
recognizes  the  most  distinguished  English-language 
monograph  published  in  the  field  of  ethnomusicology. 
Averill  received  the  prize  during  the  society’s  annual 
meeting  in  November  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Averill  will 
also  receive  the  Irving  Lowens  Award  for  Best  Book 
from  the  Society  for  American  Music  for  Four  Parts,  No 
Waiting.  The  society  annually  awards  the  prize  for  the 
book  judged  as  the  best  in  the  field  of  American  music 
and  represents  the  society’s  most  prestigious  honour. 
The  prize  will  be  presented  during  the  society’s  meeting 
in  Eugene,  Ore.,  Feb.  16  to  20. 

Professor  Emeritus  John  Weinzweig  has  been  hon- 
oured  with  the  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  of  the 
Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Music  Publishers 
of  Canada  (SOCAN).  The  award,  announced 
Nov.  15,  is  given  to  SOCAN  members  who  have  had 
outstanding  success  through  their  musical  career. 
Weinzweig  has  spent  a lifetime  of  exceptional 
creativity  and  contribution  to  Canadian  music  — he 
has  taught  composition  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  at  the  Faculty  of  Music.  He  also  founded 
the  U of  T Symphony  Orchestra,  composed  and 
scored  for  CBC  Radio  and  the  National  Film  Board 
before  focusing  on  concert  music  for  his  career. 
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the  Worker  Rights  Consortium 
and  the  Fair  Labor  Association  so 
my  advice  to  other  Canadian 
universities  is  to  look  at  these  two 
codes  and  implement  one  of 
them.” 

Canadian  universities  that 
choose  to  participate  in  the  ven- 
ture will  avoid  lengthy  paper- 
work — U of  T will  collect  and 
share  factory  disclosure  infor- 
mation with  those  institutions 
who  adopt  one  of  the  two 
codes.  “This  means  that  the 
other  universities  don’t  have  to 
duplicate  the  administrative 
process,”  Winters  said. 

Kevin  Thomas  of  the 


Maquilla  Solidarity  Network,  a 
leading  authority  on  ethical 
labour  practices,  helped  draft 
U of  T’s  code  of  conduct.  He 
was  also  one  of  several  students 
who  five  years  ago  staged  a 
sit-in  at  the  president’s  office  for 
10  days  in  an  effort  to  ensure  a 
living  wage  for  the  manufacturers 
of  U of  T apparel.  Thomas  said 
he’s  pleased  with  the  initiative 
the  university  is  taking. 

“U  of  T is  really  taking  the 
lead  in  trying  to  ensure  the 
clothing  is  made  in  good  condi- 
tions without  a huge  adminis- 
tration burden,”  Thomas  said. 
“1  think  this  initiative  is  quite 
positive  because  it  allows  smaller 


schools  to  take  the  same 
responsible  steps  bigger  schools 
have  without  being  marginalized 
because  their  budgets  are 
smaller.” 

Winters  said  launching  the 
idea  at  the  conference  is  just  the 
first  step  and  universities  are 
not  being  asked  to  sign  up 
immediately  for  the  directory. 
Still,  Winters  hopes  one  day 
that  every  Canadian  university 
will  be  on  board.  “The  ultimate 
goal  is  that  all  university  prod- 
ucts will  have  a site  where  con- 
sumers can  find  accountable 
information,”  Winters  said.  “If 
all  Canadian  universities  band 
together,  we  can  do  more.” 
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University  Affirms 
Academic  Freedom 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

CONTROVERSY  OVER  AN  UPCOMING 
series  of  events  organized  by 
the  Arab  Students’  Collective,  an 
independent  campus  group,  has 
led  to  calls  by  some  members  of 
the  community  for  the  events  to 
be  cancelled.  However,  the  uni- 
versity’s firm  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  free  speech  means  it 
will  support  the  group’s  right  to 
proceed  with  its  events,  said 
Professor  David  Farrar,  vice- 
provost (students),  in  a statement 
released  Jan.  19. 

A recognized  student  dub,  the 
Arab  Students’  Collective  is  plan- 
ning to  host  a series  of  events 
from  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  4 during 
what  the  group  has  called  Israeli 
Apartheid  Week.  A number  of 
people  have  expressed  concerns 
to  the  university  about  the  con- 
tent of  the  events.  To  not  allow 
these  events  to  proceed  would 
violate  the  university’s  fundamen- 
tal commitment  to  freedom  of 
speech,  Farrar  said. 

“The  very  fact  that  the  Arab 
Students’  Collective  and  other 
campus  groups  exist  speaks  to  a 
central  value  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  As  an  academic  com- 
munity, we  have  a fundamental 
commitment  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  inquiry,  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  association. 
In  this  context,  campus  groups 
avail  themselves  of  campus 
facilities  for  activities,”  he  said  in 
the  statement. 

“With  respect  to  the  events 
planned  by  the  Arab  Students’ 
Collective,  the  university  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the 


activities  will  exceed  the  bound- 
aries for  free  speech  as  articulat- 
ed in  the  Statement  on  Freedom 
of  Speech.  The  U of  T upholds 
the  fundamental  principles  of 
open  dialogue  and  tolerance 
within  its  community.  The  ability 
to  question,  examine  and  com- 
ment on  issues  of  the  day,  even 
when  such  commentary  may  be 
repugnant  to  some,  is  central  to 
the  mission  of  the  university.  Flaving 
said  that,  all  university  activity  is 
subject  to  the  laws  of  Canada,  and 
behaviour  or  speech  that  constitutes 
hatred  or  incitement  to  hatred 
against  any  group  will  be  dealt  with 
quickly  and  appropriately.” 

A misconception  that  the 
events  were  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  for  Womens  Studies  and 
Gender  Studies  (IWSGS)  at  U of  T 
has  also  generated  controversy.  In 
fact,  the  institute  is  not  a sponsor 
but  circulated  information  about 
the  events  on  its  public  listserv, 
which  regularly  relays  notices  of 
public  events  on  campus  or 
elsewhere  in  the  community. 

“The  fact  that  notices  of  public 
events  are  circulated  to  subscribers 
to  this  listserv  should  not  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  IWSGS  is 
sponsoring  them  or  is  taking  a 
position  on  the  views  that  may  be 
expressed  in  the  notices,”  said 
Professor  Shahrzad  Mojab,  director 
of  the  institute. 

“Further,”  added  Farrar  in 
his  statement,  “the  fact  that  the 
university  creates  an  environment 
where  a recognized  student  group 
can  express  a view  on  a controver- 
sial subject  does  not  mean  that  the 
university  itself  has  expressed  any 
view  whatsoever.” 


Man  From  Mars 


By  Michah  Rynor 

Perhaps  this  expressionistic  sculpture,  untitled  and  sans  head  and  ears,  is  a sympathetic  nod  to 
professors  of  music  who  must  endure  the  sometimes  out-of-tune  strings,  horns  and  vocals  of  fledgling 
first-year  performers.  Created  by  sculptor  Evelyn  Howorth  and  made  of  gray  painted  plaster  over  a metal 
armature,  the  piece  was  commissioned  by  Canadian  soprano  sensation  Lois  Marshall  (1924-1997)  on  the 
occasion  of  her  receiving  the  Toronto  Arts  Award  in  1989.  When  Marshall  died,  it  was  stipulated  in  her  will 
that  this  artwork  was  to  be  donated  to  the  university  and  today  this  dramatic  figure  stands  guard  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  where  she  taught  from  1986  until  her  death. 


Fund  Supports  Academic  Plan 


By  Sue  Toye 

Imagine  creating  a centre  for 
urban  schooling  that  will  help 
youth  facing  educational  chal- 
lenges in  Toronto  schools.  Or 
forming  an  institute  that  will  put 
U of  T on  the  map  as  a leader  in 
photonics  and  optics  research. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  pro- 
posed initiatives  recommended  to 
receive  financial  assistance  from  a 


Poignant  music  from  the 
Leslieville  Public  School 
Gamelan  Ensemble  opened  a 
memorial  service  at  Hart  House 
Jan.  10  for  victims  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  tsunami. 

Their  performances  of  indige- 
nous Indonesian  music  also  closed 
the  service,  held  for  the  U of  T 
community  to  remember  victims  of 
the  Dec.  26  tsunami  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Memorial  services  were  also 
held  at  UTM  and  UTSC. 

In  his  opening  remarks  to  a 
capacity  audience,  Interim  President 
Frank  lacobucci  commended  the 
university  community  for  reaching 
out  to  those  in  need  and  called  for 


new  fund  launched  by  the 
provost’s  office  to  support  U of  T’s 
academic  plan,  Stepping  Up.  The 
first  round  of  proposals  for  support 
under  the  new  Academic  Initiative 
Fund  (A1F)  is  now  making  its  way 
through  university  governance. 

AIF  will  provide  financial  sup- 
port for  initiatives  coming  out  of 
the  academic  planning  process 
that  meet  criteria  rooted  in  the 
Stepping  Up  mission  and  values: 


further  involvement. 

“I  invite  all  of  you  to  engage  this 
issue  and  to  propose  ways  in  which 


Leslieville  Public  School 
Gamelan  Ensemble 


enhancing  the  student  experi- 
ence; encouraging  collaboration 
among  disciplines,  departments 
and  divisions;  linking  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  activities  with 
research  opportunities;  connect- 
ing the  university  with  the  broader 
community,  and  improving  equity 
and  diversity  at.  U of  T.  The  fund 
will  provide  $30  million  in  base 
funding  over  the  next  six  years, 
with  $5  million  alotted  each  year. 


the  University  of  Toronto  can  play 
an  effective  role  in  rehabilitating 
the  human  and  physical  landscape 
in  the  affected  areas  in  the  months 
and  years  to  come,”  he  said. 

Geoff  Wichert,  co-ordinator  of 
the  Campus  Chaplains’  Assoc- 
iation, urged  the  audience  to  sup- 
port those  around  them  who  may 
have  suffered  a loss  as  a result  of 
the  tsunami.  “You  don’t  need  to 
have  all  the  answers  to  help  some- 
one who  is  grieving,”  he  said. 

Nurcahyo  Basuki,  a doctoral 
student  in  geology  from  Indonesia, 
said  the  first  thing  that  came  to 
his  mind  when  he  heard  of  the 
disaster  was  the  fate  of  the  children 


“For  most  of  the  academic  units 
at  the  university,  there  are  limited 
opportunities  to  generate  new 
revenue,”  said  Provost  Vivek 
Goel.  “It’s  a way  by  which  units 
can  make  strategic  investments  in 
activities  that  will  support  us  in 
meeting  those  five  criteria  and 
help  us  reach  our  mission  to 
rank  among  the  leading  public 
universities  in  the  world.” 

A review  committee  comprising 


— what  would  become  of  those 
who  lost  their  parents? 

In  closing  the  service,  which  was 
also  attended  by  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives from  Indonesia,  Sri 
Lanka  and  Thailand,  Provost  Vivek 
Goel  urged  members  of  the  U of  T 
community  to  reflect  on  their 
responsibilities  as  members  of  the 
global  community. 

“As  a personal  challenge  to  our 
community,  I would  like  to  pro- 
pose that  we  try  to  put  our  inter- 
disciplinary strengths  to  designing 
an  early  warning  system  for 
tsunamis  that  can  be  built  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  that  has  been 
suggested  will  be  needed.” 


principals,  deans  and  senior 
administrators  and  chaired  by  the 
provost  received  52  proposals  from 
13  divisions  last  fall  for  the  first 
round  of  funding.  At  its  meeting 
Jan.  13,  Academic  Board  gave  its 
support  to  the  proposed  allocation 
of  about  $1  million  in  base  funding 
and  a further  $27.7  million  in  one- 
time-only funds  to  be  distributed 
over  several  years  for  proposals 
selected  by  the  committee.  If 
approved  at  Governing  Council 
Feb.  10,  the  funds  will  be  allocated 
immediately  for  those  initiatives. 

Among  the  initiatives  selected: 
creating  a centre  for  community 
partnerships  where  the  university 
will  work  closely  with  groups  in 
Toronto  to  promote  a culture  of 
civic  engagement;  expanding 
student  study  space  in  Robarts 
Library;  and  launching  a program 
through  the  Office  of  Teaching 
Advancement  to  help  professors 
new  to  Canada  become  accus- 
tomed to  teaching  in  a Canadian 
classroom.  Initiatives  for  new  cen- 
tres or  institutes  still  need  to  be 
approved  by  governance  before 
they  are  established. 

The  deadline  for  submission  of 
proposals  for  the  next  round  of 
funding  is  Feb.  10. 


Community  Remembers  Tsunami  Victims 
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Thursday,  January  27 

Let’s  Get  Naked  Art  Lecture  Series,  "Censorship,. .Crossing  the  line?”  panel  discussion 
featuring  Frank  Addario  Janine  Benedet  Avrom  Isaacs,  Lyla  Rye  and  Tom 
Taylor.  6:30pm  in  the  Music  Room. 

Open  Stage  - 8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  All  welcome.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Friday,  January  28 

Jazz  at  Oscars  - Kye  Marshall,  9-1 1 :30pm,  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

CCMC  & Hart  House  Improvisationa!  Music  Concert  - 8pm  in  the  Music  Room. 

Monday,  January  31 

Mon.  Jan.  31  to  Fri.  Feb.  18,  2 pm  - Elections  for  the  Graduate  and  Recreational 
Athletics  Committees  (alumni  positions  only).  Hart  House  alumni  members  may  pick  up 
nomination  forms  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk.  Students  who  graduate  in  June  and  are  not 
returning  to  university  may  apply. 

Wednesday,  February  2 

$5  Lunch  celebrates  Black  History  Month.  11:30am-2:00pm,  Great  Hall.  All  welcome. 

Thursday,  February  3 

Blue  Mountain  Ski  Day  - Bus  leaves  7am.  returns  6:30pm.  Hart  House  members:  $42. 
includes  bus  & lift  ticket.  Register  in  Membership  Services. 

STAGES  - Tumi  and  The  Volume,  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Friday,  February  4 

CINSUU  & Hart  House  Present  Hip  Hop  Film  Screening,  “Grafitti  Verite  and  Freestyle:The 
Art  of  Rhyme”,  7pm,  Innis  Town  Hail.  Free.  Festival  continues  Sat,  Feb.  5 with  a selection  of 
international  films  on  the  phenomenon  of  hip  hop  music. 

Jazz  at  Osacrs  - Jazz  Allstars  featuring  Canadian  Idol  Participant,  Toya  Alexis  and  Peter 
Smith,  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Saturday,  February  5 

1st  Annual  Curling  Bonspiel  - Beginner  & Experienced  players  welcome.  10am-6pm, 
Leaside  Curling  Club.  Register  in  Membership  Services. 

CONTEST  DEADLINES  Entry  forms  available  from  the  poster  rack  in  the  rotunda 
Drama  Society  One-Act  Playwriting  Contest  and  9th  Annual  One-Act  Playwriting 
Competition  deadline:  Feb.  1.  Poetry  Prize  deadline:  Feb.  4.  Film  Board  Gala  deadline: 
Feb.  4 at  5 p.m.  Entry  forms  available  through  Hart  House  Theatre  or  the  Fiim  Board 
websites  Hart  House  Art  Competition  deadline.  Mar.  4 and  Mar  5. 

ART  416.978.8398  www.utoronto.ca/gallery 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  - "Refigured*.  Runs  to  Jan.  27.  Tom  Benner,  "Cruising 
the  Margins”.  Runs  Feb.  3-  Mar.  3.  Artist  present  Feb.  2 from  5 to  7pm. 

The  Arbor  Room  - Denise  Wilson,  exhibition,  Runs  to  Mar.  19. 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE  www.harthousetheatre.ca 

For  tickets,  call  UofTtix  (416)  97UTTIX  (978-8849)  or  visit  www.uoftjix.ca 
GODSPELL  runs  Feb,  3-12.  Tickets:  S15/S12 


7 Hart  House  Circle  * 416.978.2452  • www.harthouse.utoronto.ca 


A Mayor’s  Dream 


Toronto  mayor  David  Miller  was  on  campus  Jan.  14  to  share  his  vision  for  the  city  in  a free  public 
discussion  with  Andy  Barrie,  host  of  CBC  Radio’s  Metro  Morning.  Left  to  right:  Barrie,  Mary  Cone 
Barrie,  director  of  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies,  Miller,  Interim  President  Frank  lacobucci. 


Education  “Backbone”  Needs  More  Support 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
result  in  a cash  infusion  of  $180 
million  to  its  operating  grant. 
They  also  urged  members  to  re- 
examine the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program  which  cur- 
rently does  not  take  into 
account  the  full  costs  of  obtain- 
ing a post-secondary  education; 
increase  government  funding 
for  graduate  students;  and 
provide  more  public  financial 


support  for  university-based 
research. 

The  university  provided  the 
committee  with  copies  of  its 
November  2004  submission  to 
the  advisory  panel  established  by 
the  province  and  chaired  by  for- 
mer premier  Bob  Rae  to  review 
the  design  and  funding  of 
Ontario’s  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. The  panel’s  mandate  is  to 
examine  and  make  recommen- 


dations on  five  key  issues: 
accessibility,  quality,  system 
design,  funding  and  accountabili- 
ty. The  Rae  review  panel  is  expect- 
ed to  present  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment in  mid-February  and  the 
provincial  budget  is  expected 
before  the  end  of  March. 

The  university’s  response  to  the 
Rae  Review  can  be  viewed  at 
www.raereview.utoronto.ca 
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Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our  clientele 
the  speed,  reliability  and  choices  needed  in  today’s  digital  world. 


j DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 

CREATE  PRINT  DELIVER 

Creative  Design,  Layout  and  Photography 
for  both  Print  and  Multimedia 
Offset  Printing 

Customized  Courseware  Solutions 
Digital  Print  On  Demand  - B/W  & Colour 
j Large  Format  Printing 
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Complete  Outsourcing  and  Facilities  Management 
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U of  T Tops  in  Grants, 
Prizes  and  Honours 

By  Michah  Rynor 


New  Plastic  Can  See  in  the  Dark 


Professor  Ted  Sargent 


By  Sonnet  LAbbe 


UOF  T CONTINUES  TO  RECEIVE  TOP 
ranking  when  it  comes  to 
federal  granting  council  pay- 
ments, major  research  prizes  and 
honours  as  well  as  support  from 
the  provincial  and  federal  infra- 
structure and  research  programs, 
said  Professor  John  Challis,  vice- 
president  (research)  and  associate 
provost,  in  his  annual  report  pre- 
sented to  Business  Board  jan.  17. 

The  total  research  funds  awarded 
to  U of  T and  affiliated  hospitals 
in  2002-03  were  $563  million. 
U of  T is  also  the  recipient  of  an 
extraordinary  share  of  national 
and  international  scholarly  prizes 
with  seven  faculty  members 
added  to  the  list  of  the  250  most 
highly  cited  researchers  over  the 
last  20  years  in  21  broad  subject 
categories. 

U of  T continues  to  rank  highly 
in  the  number  of  citations  and 
publications  indexed  by  the 
Institute  for  Scientific  Inform- 
ation with  health  sciences  ranking 
number  one  in  both  categories 
amongst  public  institutions  that 
are  members  of  the  Association  of 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  DISASTER 
relief,  Michael  Donaldson 
is  thinking  inside  the  box. 

Donaldson’s  masters  thesis 
project  in  architecture,  completed 
on  Jan.  8,  lays  out  the  concept 
for  a deployable  architectural 
system  including  field  hospitals, 
workshops  and  shelters,  using 
common  shipping  containers  as 
standard  modular  units. 

“I  was  looking  at  something 
that  can  help  with  the  rebuilding 
of  social  infrastructure  such  as 
hospitals  and  schools  after  war  or 
disaster,”  Donaldson  said.  “There 
needs  to  be  something  that  takes 
over  after  disaster  response  teams 
such  as  the  UN  or  military  leave, 
which  is  typically  about  30  days.” 
Donaldson,  who  has  completed 
Canadian  Forces  basic  training, 
was  inspired  by  his  cousin  Master 
Corporal  Mark  Isfeld,  who  carried 
out  UN  peacekeeping  duties  with 
Canadian  military  engineers  until 
he  was  killed  by  a landmine  in 
Croatia  in  1994.  “Canadian 
peacekeepers  do  help  with 
rebuilding  when  they  can  but  it’s 
normally  not  their  first  priority” 
he  said. 

As  illustrated  in  Donaldson’s 
thesis,  teams  of  specially  trained 
architects,  engineers  and  skilled 
tradespeople  would  work  closely 
with  Canadian  and  international 
armed  forces  and  aid  agencies  in 
rebuilding  damaged  infrastruc- 
ture. He  has  detailed  schools, 
workshops,  barracks,  security 
units  and  even  offices  — all 
packed  into  the  ubiquitous  20- 
foot-equivalent  containers.  A kit 


American  Universities. 

“Our  plans  for  2004-05  may  be 
characterized  as  promoting  differ- 
entiation, advocacy,  facilitation 
and  integration,”  the  report  states. 

Challis  and  his  team  will  develop 
a new  series  of  research  options 
for  undergraduates  available  from 
the  moment  of  acceptance  through 
to  graduation.  They  will  also 
continue  to  develop  new  advocacy 
efforts,  promote  integration 
between  faculties  and  across  the 
three  campuses  as  well  as  with 
other  institutions  internationally. 

“Our  challenges  will  be  to 
maximize  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  federal  and  provincial  research 
infrastructure  incorporating  pro- 
grams; to  build  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  our  research 
activities  not  only  across  our 
campuses  but  amongst  all  different 
stakeholder  groups  out  into  the 
community;  and  to  generate  a 
culture  of  innovation  that  will  allow 
our  researchers  to  capitalize  fully 
on  these  terrific  new  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  society  as  a whole,” 
Challis  said  in  an  interview. 

For  full  report  see  www.research. 
utoronto.ca/RAP-AR-04-05.pdf. 


of  structural  parts  packed  into  a 
single  container  can  be  assembled 
into  an  1,800-square-foot  build- 
ing like  a giant  Meccano  set.  A 
fully  functioning  field  hospital, 
including  diesel  generator,  could 
be  packed  into  six  containers, 
which  could  be  shipped  via 
freighter,  truck  or  rail  to  arrive  at 
any  location  in  the  world  within 
30  days.  The  containers  them- 
selves would  be  used  as  structural 
elements,  whether  attached,  to 
remnants  of  existing  buildings  or 
forming  perimeter  walls  that  could 
provide  security  while  rebuilding 
took  place.  An  inflatable,  insulated 
roof  membrane  would  provide 
weather-proof  shelter. 

“When  disaster  strikes,  there  is 
a huge  gap  left  by  the  professional 
class,”  Donaldson  said.  “In 
researching  the  project  I was 
struck  that  there  is  no  organization 
or  aid  agency  that  helps  rebuild 
cities.  In  Canada,  we  export  that 
knowledge  commercially  all  the 
time.  I figure  with  this  system,  a 
300-unit  deployment,  which  is 
half  a small  cargo  ship,  would 
be  able  to  build  20  or  30  new 
buildings  at  once  and  local 
people  can  work  interactively 
with  the  experts.” 


Base  Modual  Unit  — 
Double  Height 


IMAGINE  A HOME  WITH  “SMART” 
walls  responsive  to  the  environ- 
ment in  the  room,  a digital  cam- 
era sensitive  enough  to  work  in 
the  dark  or  clothing  with  the 
capacity  to  turn  the  suns  power 
into  electrical  energy.  U of  T 
researchers  have  invented  an 
infrared-sensitive  material  that 
could  soon  turn  these  possibilities 
into  reality. 

In  a paper  published  on  the 
Nature  Materials  website  Jan.  9,  a 
team  of  researchers  led  by  Professor 
Ted  Sargent  of  electrical  and  com- 
puter engineering  reported  on  its 
achievement  in  tailoring  matter  to 
harvest  the  sun’s  invisible  rays. 

“We  made  particles  from  semi- 
conductor crystals  which  were 
exactly  two,  three  or  four 
nanometres  in  size.  The  nanopar- 
ticles were  so  small  they  remained 
dispersed  in  everyday  solvents 
just  like  the  particles  in  paint,” 
said  Sargent,  Nortel  Networks- 
Canada  Research  Chair  in 
Emerging  Technologies.  The 
researchers  then  tuned  the 


Acquiring  and  retaining  excel- 
lent  staff  and  faculty  while 
finding  more  effective  ways  to 
communicate  with  all  working 
members  of  the  U of  T community 
will  continue  to  be  priorities,  said 
Professor  Angela  Hildyard,  vice- 
president  (human  resources  and 
equity),  in  her  annual  report  to 
Business  Board  Jan.  17. 

To  do  this,  human  resources 
and  equity  staff  will  initiate  new 
and  better  communication  tools 
such  as  updating  a number  of 
websites  (including  the  main  HR 
site  as  well  as  the  environmental 
health  and  safety  website)  and 
creating  an  improved  orientation 
program  for  new  staff.  An 
employee  satisfaction  survey  will 
also  be  pilot  tested  in  one  or  two 
divisions  this  coming  year. 

As  well,  in  line  with  best  prac- 
tice in  many  other  leading  organ- 
izations, Hildyard  is  developing  a 
benchmarking  system  to  assess 
the  office’s  effectiveness.  The 
office  will  also  find  ways  of  creat- 
ing more  mentors  and  mentor- 
ship outlets  in  order  to  create  a 
better  environment  for  employee 


nanocrystals  to  catch  light  at  very 
long  wavelengths.  The  result  — a 
sprayable  infrared  detector. 

Existing  technology  has  given 
us  solution-processible,  light-sen- 
sitive materials  that  have  made 
large  low-cost  solar  cells,  displays 
and  sensors  possible,  but  these 
materials  have  so  far  only  worked 
in  the  visible  light  spectrum, 
Sargent  said.  “These  same  func- 
tions are  needed  in  the  infrared 
for  many  imaging  applications  in 
the  medical  field  and  for  fibre 
optic  communications.” 

The  discovery  may  also  help  in 
the  quest  for  renewable  energy 
sources.  Flexible  roller-processed 
solar  cells  have  the  potential  to 
harness  the  sun’s  power  but  effi- 
ciency, flexibility  and  cost  are 
going  to  determine  how  that 
potential  becomes  practice,  said 
Josh  Wolfe,  managing  partner  and 
nanotechnology  venture  capital 
investor  at  Lux  Capital  in 
Manhattan.  Wolfe,  who  was  not 
part  of  the  research  team,  said  the 
findings  in  the  paper  are 
significant:  “These  flexible  photo- 
voltaics  could  harness  half  of  the 


career  succession,  the  report 
states. 

“The  mentoring  partnership 
program  continues  to  be  an 
important  leadership  develop- 
ment mechanism,”  the  report 
states.  “This  program  was 
expanded  in  2004  and  the  num- 
ber of  partnerships  doubled  to 
30.  This  expansion  included  more 
junior  levels  of  staff  and  has  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  men- 
torees  from  the  senior  program  to 
participate  as  mentors  for  the  first 
time.  Since  the  program  was 
introduced,  35  per  cent  of  partic- 
ipants have  been  promoted  to 
more  senior  positions  within  the 
university.” 

As  well,  approximately  640 
professional  and  managerial  jobs 
(P/M)  were  evaluated  using  a new 
evaluation  system  and  compensa- 
tion program,  both  of  which  are 
designed  to  measure  aspects  of 
work  relevant  to  professional  and 
managerial  roles  at  U of  T. 

“Significant  changes  were  also 
introduced  to  the  performance 
assessment  process  for  P/M’s,”  the 
report  states.  “The  new  process 
was  designed  to  improve  objectiv- 
ity and  consistency,  to  facilitate 


sun’s  spectrum  not  previously 
accessed.” 

Professor  Peter  Peumans  of 
Stanford  University,  who 
reviewed  the  research,  also 
acknowledged  the  groundbreak- 
ing nature  of  the  work.  “Our  calcu- 
lations show  that,  with  further 
improvements  in  efficiency,  com- 
bining infrared  and  visible  photo- 
voltaics  could  allow  up  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  sun’s  radiant  energy  to 
be  harnessed,  compared  to  six  per 
cent  in  today’s  best  plastic  solar 
cells.” 

Graduate  student  Steve 
MacDonald  carried  out  many  of 
the  experiments  that  produced 
the  world’s  first  solution- 
processed  photovoltaic  in  the 
infrared.  “The  key  was  finding  the 
right  molecules  to  wrap  around 
our  nanoparticles,”  he  said.  “Too 
long  and  the  particles  couldn’t 
deliver  their  electrical  energy  to 
our  circuit;  too  short  and  they 
clumped  up,  losing  their 
nanoscale  properties.  It  turned 
out  that  one  nanometer  — eight 
carbon  atoms  strung  together  in  a 
chain  — was  just  right.” 


meaningful  dialogue  and  feed- 
back on  performance  .and  to 
strengthen  the  link  between 
performance  and  merit  pay.” 
Another  critical  requirement  of 
the  office  is  succession  planning, 
particularly  for  leadership  roles 
given  the  fact  that  over  the  com- 
ing decade  approximately  33  per 
cent  of  the  P/M  staff  becomes 
eligible  for  retirement. 

According  to  the  report,  41  per 
cent  of  P/M  vacancies  are  filled 
internally  but  the  university  could 
do  more  to  “develop  internal 
talent  and  ensure  that  highly 
qualified  internal  candidates  are 
available  to  assume  more  senior 
roles  as  they  become  available.” 
Hildyard’s  office  will  design  and 
pilot  a succession  planning  process 
for  these  positions,  “paying  partic- 
ular attention  to  areas  of  vulnera- 
bility due  to  retirement  projections 
and  the  need  to  foster  a talent  pool 
for  critical  leadership  roles.” 

“As  stated  in  Stepping  Up,  our 
staff  and  faculty  should  enjoy  a 
work  environment  that  ranks 
amongst  the  finest  in  the  country,” 
Hildyard  said  in  an  interview.  “And 
our  challenge  over  the  next  year  is 
to  ensure  we  meet  this  goal.” 


Grad  Student  Designs 
Disaster  Relief  in  a Box 

By  Mary  Alice  Thring 


HR  to  Increase  Visibility  on  Campus 

By  Michah  Rynor 
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DAVID  STREET 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

Demand  More,  Save  A Bundle 

Purchase  printers  and  products 
together  for  a bundle  of 
instant  savings 

From  January  17,  2005  to  April  15,  2005, 
University  of  Toronto  Departments  and 
Affiliates  who  purchase  one  or  more  Eligible 
Products  with  corresponding  Eligible 
Accessories,  will  receive  a rebate  of  up  to 
$2300.  For  a list  of  Eligible  Products  and 
corresponding  Eligible  Accessories 
please  visit  our  website  at 
www.  campuscomputershop.  com 


ACT  NOW -OFFER  ENDS 
APRIL  15,  2005 


m 


invent 


Mac  IViini 

M9686LL/A  $599.00 

1.25Ghz  G4, 1x256Mb,  40Gb,  Combo,  DVi/VGA  out 
M9687LL/A  $725.00 

1.42Ghz  G4, 1x256Mb,  80Gb,  Combo,  DVI/VGA  out 

All  with  2xUSB  2.0, 1 Firewire,  NIC,  56K  v,92 
modem,  audio  out. 

Monitor,  keyboard, mouse  extra 


iPod  shuffle 

512Mb  $128.00, 1Gb  $178.00 

both  with  built-in  USB  connector 


Take  photos?  Shoot  video?  Make 
or  listen  to  music?  Even  if  you've 
never  considered  yourself  a 
creative  person,  iLife  '05  — a suite 
of  tightly  integrated  applications 
that  places  no  limit  on  your  talent  or 
creativity  — makes  it  easy  and  fun 
to  learn  new  skills. 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
m Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:(416)978-7968  computer 
Ww  sales@campuscomputershop.com  shop  ^ 

Hrs:  IVIon.-Fri.  9-6,  Sat.  10-5,  Sun.  12-5 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputershop.com 


IN  MEMORIAM 


McFeat  Was  Major  Figure  in 
Canadian  Anthropology 


Professor  Emeritus  Thomas 
McFeat  of  anthropology  at 
U of  T at  Scarborough,  a major 
figure  in  Canadian  anthropology, 
died  peacefully  in  hospital  Nov. 
22  while  undergoing  minor 
surgery.  He  was  85  years  old. 

After  serving  in  the  medical 
corps  during  the  Second  World 
War,  McFeat  attended  McGill 
University,  receiving  his  BA  in 
1950  with  honours  in  sociology 
and  psychology.  He  then  went  to 
Harvard  where  he  earned  his  MA 
in  1954  and  PhD  in  1957  in 
anthropology. 

McFeat  began  his  career  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  in 
1954  as  an  assistant  professor. 
Then  from  1959  to  1963  he 
served  as  chief  ethnologist  at  the 
National  Museum  of  Canada. 
After  a brief  stint  at  Carleton 
University,  he  joined  the  faculty  at 
U of  T in  1964.  As  head  of  the 
anthropology  department  from 
1964  to  1969,  McFeat  oversaw  a 
major  transition,  hiring  a large 
new  cohort  of  talented  scholars. 
He  moved  to  the  Scarborough 
campus  in  1973  where  he  retired 
in  1984  but  continued  to  teach 
for  several  more  years. 

McFeat  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  culturally  derived  models 
of  learning  and  education.  In  the 
early  1950s  he  carried  out  pio- 
neering research  on  the  integra- 
tion of  recruits  into  the  Canadian 
Army  and  in  1953,  a study  of  Zuni 
theories  of  learning.  In  1955  he 
studied  Maliseet  family  industries 
in  New  Brunswick  and  continued 
to  work  on  the  Tobique  reserve  on 
the  St.  John  River  from  1961  to 
1965  and  again  in  1977-78, 


focusing  on  models  for  group 
restructuring  in  the  face  of  com- 
munity disjunction.  From  1966 
to  1970  and  in  1982-83  he 
carried  out  a project  “unique  in 
the  history  of  anthropology,”  said 
Professor  Michael  Lambek,  a 
colleague  and  friend,  “namely 
what  he  called  the  laboratory 
study  into  the  growth  of  small- 
group  cultures.” 

A prolific  writer,  McFeat’s 
numerous  publications  range 
from  The  Parade  Square  as  a 
Learning  Model  (1952)  through 
his  classic  edited  collection 
Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
(1965),  now  in  its  10th  reprint- 
ing, and  Small-Group  Cultures 
(1974).  As  a teacher  he  taught  on 
culture  and  communication  and 
childhood  as  well  as  teaching  a 
popular  first -year  course  entitled 
Peoples  and  Culture  of  the 
World.  He  also  lectured  on 
Canadian  and  North  American 
First  Nations  and  the  cultures 
of  modern  Canada  and  helped 
train  numerous  graduate 


students,  especially  those  work- 
ing on  topics  regarding  Canadian 
First  Nations,  Canadian 
society  and  aspects  of  social 
communication. 

“As  something  of  an  anarchist, 
a staunch  egalitarian  and  a man  of 
great  open  mind  but  little 
patience  with  bureaucracy  or  for- 
mality, Tom  was  a hero  and  role 
model  for  many  of  us,”  Lambek 
said.  Citing  the  occasion  when 
restrictions  were  placed  on  faculty 
use  of  the  photocopy  machine  as 
an  example,  Lambek  recalled 
McFeat’s  protest  against  burden- 
ing the  secretaries,  writing  a letter 
to  Professor  Ronald  Blair,  chair  of 
social  sciences,  in  1978  to  “kindly 
make  arrangement  to  have  a coin 
machine  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Social  Science  office  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

But  McFeat  was  also  an  insti- 
tution builder  and  active 
in  numerous  anthropological 
organizations.  He  was  co- 
founder of  the  Northeastern 
Anthropological  Conference  and 
later  president  of  the  Toronto 
Semiotics  Circle.  During  his 
tenure  as  chair  of  anthropology, 
“he  cast  an  indelible  stamp”  on 
the  department,  Lambek  said,  by 
remodelling  it  along  Zuni  lines 
of  quadripartite  social  organiza- 
tion. “Toronto  is  possibly  the 
only  anthropology  department 
in  the  world  to  self-consciously 
draw  upon  models  provided  by 
ethnographic  subjects  in  attempt- 
ing to  solve  its  own  internal 
problems  of  organization,”  he  said. 

“Tom  was  a jazz  pianist,  a 
staunch  friend  and  a much  loved 
family  man.” 


Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies 

and.  the 

voIHn 

Centre  for  International  Studies 

present 

Four  Apologies  Workshops 

that’s  why  the  back  page  of 

The  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  Forum, 

with  the  advice  and  participation  of  colleagues  in  the  Faculty 

a place  where  thoughts, 

of  Law  and  the  financial  support  of  the  Ford  Foundation 

concerns  and  opinions 

Tuesday,  February  1:  Professor  Alison  Dundes  Renteln, 

of  interest  to  colleagues  across 

University  of  Southern  California,  “ The  Cross-Cultural 

the  university  find  expression. 

Significance  of  Apologies” 

Original  essays  by  members 

of  the  community  are  both 

T hursday,  February  17:  Professor  Richard  Bilder, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  “The  Role  of  Apology 

welcomed  and  encouraged. 

in  International  Law" 

Faculty,  staff  and  students 

are  invited  to  submit  or 

Thursday,  March  17:  Professor  Elazar  Barkan, 

discuss  ideas  with: 

Claremont  Graduate  University,  “Is  this  an  Age  of  Apology?” 

STEVEN  DE  SOUSA, 

Thursday,  March  31:  Roger  Errera, 

Conseil  d’Etat,  Paris,  “Apologies,  Memory  and  History: 

EDITOR 

A View  from  France” 

The  Bulletin 

All  Welcome 

416-978-7016 

Presentations  and  discussions  at  the  Munk  Centre  for 

steven. desousa@utoronto.ca 

International  Studies,  North  House,  Room  108, 

Look  forward  to 

from  4:00  to  6:00  p.m. 

hearing  from  you! 

For  more  information  please  contact  the  convener, 
Professor  Michael  Marrus  at:  michael.marrus@utoronto.ca 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THESE  PAINTINGS? 


If  a Tree  Falls  in  a Virtual  Forest ... 


By  Sonnet  LAbbe 

HOW  DOES  A FORESTRY  STUDENT 
in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Toronto  access  knowledge  on 
Canada’s  vast  forested  areas  — the 
largest  of  which  stretches  from 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  in 
the  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
the  west  and  north  to  Alaska? 

U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Forestry  is 
making  it  easier;  through  its  plans 
for  a virtual  forestry  university, 
educators  are  creating  links  that 
span  the  country  — and  the  globe 
— as  widely  as  our  forests  do. 

The  idea  was  born  out  of  a 
discussion  between  the  deans  of 
Canada’s  eight  forestry  schools. 
Each  school  is  relatively  small; 
individually,  they  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  tap  into  the  wealth  of 
global,  often  geography-specific 
expertise  that  could  provide  a 
more  comprehensive  forestry 
education.  To  begin  bridging  the 
gap,  U of  T and  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  began  a pilot 
project  last  September  that  offers 
a joint  graduate  seminar  via 
videoconference. 

Professor  Terry  Blake  is  the  co- 
ordinator of  Forestry  1000/1001, 
which  over  the  term  brings  about 
six  professors  from  U of  T and  six 
UBC  professors  together  to  speak 
to  students.  Each  presenter  is 
invited  to  discuss  the  global 


environment  and  then  move  into 
specific  case  studies.  “We’re 
exposing  students  to  the  wider 
perspective  on  Canadian  forestry,” 
Blake  said.  “The  concerns  are 
different.  British  Columbia  is 
home  to  very  big  trees;  in  the  east 
the  trees  are  much  smaller.  UBC  is 
more  of  a traditional  forestry 
school,  focused  on  graduating 
professional  foresters;  here  at 
U of  T we’re  more  focused  on 
forest  conservation.” 

Charles  Nock,  a master’s 
student,  said  he  has  been  able  to 
hear  about  the  broader  forestry 
community’s  perspective  on  cur- 
rent issues  as  they  happen  — 
including  aboriginal  land  nego- 
tiations in  B.C.  or  the  impact  of 
U.S.  levies  on  Canadian  soft- 
wood. He  also  enjoys  it  when 
other  U of  T professors  join  the 
seminar  and  become  involved 
in  the  cross-continental  discus- 
sion. “Students  don’t  always 
have  an  opportunity  to 
be  exposed  to  that  kind  of 
scholarly  debate.  It’s  good  to  see 
two  academics  going  into  the 
ring,”  he  said  with  a smile.  “I’d 
like  to  see  more  of  it.” 

Fellow  student  Jeff  Boone  is 
also  enthusiastic:  “I’m  very 

impressed  with  the  technology,” 
he  said.  “It  does  feel  like  you’re 
really  connecting  with  the  UBC 
group.  The  screen  isn’t  as  much  of 


a barrier  as  I thought  it  would 
be.”  Students  are  also  writing 
papers  in  the  course  that  directly 
address  their  experience  of  learn- 
ing through  videoconference. 

Professor  Rorke  Bryan,  dean  of 
forestry  at  U of  T,  is  excited  by  the 
project,  not  only  because  it  helps 
the  faculty  access  the  best  expert- 
ise in  the  world  but  also  because 
it  furthers  the  university’s  aca- 
demic plan,  Stepping  Up,  on 
many  levels,  especially  in  broad- 
ening the  student  experience. 
Plans  to  link  up  with  more  peer 
institutions  are  on  the  immediate 
horizon  and  a trial  videoconfer- 
ence with  Nanjing  University  in 
China  is  slated  for  the  end  of 
term. 

Professor  Jack  Saddler,  dean  of 
forestry  at  UBC,  said  the  program 
provides  a unique  opportunity. 
“This  is  a chance  for  Canada  to 
become  the  epicentre  of  global 
forestry  education,”  he  said. 

Blake  can’t  wait  to  have  stu- 
dents hear  first-hand  about  the 
“great  green  wall”  of  trees  that 
China  is  planting  in  a swath 
across  the  country.  “The  main 
challenge  is  that  China  is  exactly 
12  hours  ahead  of  Toronto,”  Blake 
said.  “But  we’ll  manage  because 
it’s  so  important.  If  we  have  the 
video  conference  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  it  will  be  eight  in  the 
evening  in  Nanjing.” 


AT  LARGE 


RELIEF  FRONT  LINE 

Just  weeks  after  the  deadly  tsunami  flattened  large 
swaths  of  the  province,  Indonesia’s 
Muhammadiyah  University  in  Aceh  has  reopened 
its  doors  — but  classes  aren’t  in  session.  The 
campus  has  been  turned  into  a huge 
relief  camp;  the  faculty  lounge  is  now 
aid  co-ordination  headquarters, 
professors’  offices  are 
makeshift  dispensaries,  , 
classrooms  are  now  clin- 
ics and  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  student 
volunteers  from  all 
over  the  country.  Other  A-t 

universities  in  the  Acehnese  capital 
did  not  fare  as  well:  Iskandarmuda  University, 
located  two  miles  from  the  sea,  took  the  full  force 
of  the  tsunami  and  has  been  reduced  to  its  founda- 
tions. Syiah  Kuala  University  suffered  only  minor 
physical  damage  but  has  likely  lost  thousands  of  students. 


GENDER  POLITICS  MISSTEP 

The  president  of  Harvard  University,  Lawrence 
Summers,  whose  remarks  offended  many  at  an  aca- 
demic conference  Jan.  14  by  suggesting  that  innate  dif- 
ferences in  sex  may  explain  why  fewer  women  succeed 
in  science  and  math  careers,  has  made  his  third  public 
apology  and  pledged  $25  million  US  to  promote  hir- 
ing  more  tvomen  and  minorities.  “I  was  wrong  to 
“k,  have  spoken  in  a way  that  has  resulted  in  an 
'■'/  unintentional  signal  of  discouragement  to  tal- 
ented  girls  and  women,”  Summers  said  in 
his  most  recent  statement.  He  originally  defend- 
ed his  statement,  telling  the  New  York  Times  he  was 
seeking  to  promote  a debate.  In  recent  days,  however, 
he  says  he  has  “learned  much”  about  “the  very  real 
barriers  faced  by  women  in  pursuing  scientific  and 
other  academic  careers.” 

Compiled  by  Sonnet  LAbbe 
Sources:  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education, 
National  Post 


Ruth  Kurdyak  (1936-2000) 
Artist:  Dr.  Stian-Seh  Foo 


James  Henry  Richardson  (1823-1910) 
Artist:  Unknown 


Two  paintings  have  gone  missing  from  a third 
floor  room  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Building 
Both  have  significant  sentimental  and 
historical  value  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  Medical  Alumni  Association 


If  you  have  any  information  about  the 
disappearance  or  whereabouts  please  contact 
the  Dean’s  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine 
at  416-978-4149 


All  responses  will  be  held  in  confidence 


RoBert  Gill  theatRe 

JANuftfty  25”' -30";  2005 


214  College  Street 
iSs.  George  entrance! 

416-978-7986 

PRODUCED  BY  THE  GRADUATE  CENTRE  FOR  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 


Gift  Planning  v 


Build  a legacy 

of  knowledge 


| ask  us  how  to  make  a 
j planned  gift  to  U of  T 


id-  416-978-3846 

c -mail:  gift.plan  4 utoronto.ca 

www.giving.utoronto.ca/plangiving 
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COMMENTARY 


Muddy  Motives 

When  countries  provide  humanitarian  aid,  does  it  matter  why? 

By  Mark  Bernstein 


NO  HUMAN  TRAGEDY  IN  RECENT  MEMORY 
has  reached  its  knarled  hand  into  the 
chest  cavity  of  so  many  and  ripped  out 
so  many  hearts  as  has  the  recent  devas- 
tating tsunami  disaster  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
heartbreaking  catastrophe  is  impossible  to  fully 
comprehend,  both  scientifically  and  humanistically, 
for  most  North  Americans  and  Europeans,  mainly 
because  of  the  monstrous  magnitude  of  the 
destruction  of  innocent  people.  But  it  is  also  partly 
because  it  occurred  so  far  away,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  in  a place  where  there  are  so  many 
people  and  where  the  average  standard  of  living  is 
so  relatively  low.  It  thus  happened  in  a distant  place 
many  of  us  “over  here”  cannot  readily  identify  with. 

For  most  westerners  the  affected  countries  are  in 
the  developing  world,  essentially  seen  as  vibrantly 
interesting,  desirable  tourist  venues. 

Perhaps  my  two  trips  to  India  and  my  two 
extended  visits  working  as  a neurosurgeon  and 
teacher  in  Bandung,  Indonesia,  all  within  the  last 
two  and  a half  years,  made  the  whole  ghastly  event 
a little  closer  for  me.  Bandung  is  situated  safely 
away  from  Aceh  in  west  central  Java  but  a handful 
of  the  residents  1 teach  in  Bandung  left  their  homes 
in  Aceh  to  study  in  Bandung  and  now  have  lost 
family  members  and  homes  back  in  Aceh.  1 think 
my  wife  and  daughters  also  identified  with  the 
disaster  more  readily,  having  seen  hundreds  of  my 
photos  and  having  endured  countless  stories  about  these 
fascinating  countries. 

The  obvious  positive  that  has  come  out  of  this  is  the 
rapidity  and  magnitude  of  the  worlds  response,  the  most 
obvious  expression  of  which  is  the  amount  of  money  being 
raised  and  items  and  helpers  being  sent.  Unfortunately 
some  of  the  financial  donations  have  turned  into  photo 
opportunities  and  almost  a show  of  one-upmanship  by  the 
leaders  of  many  industrialized  countries  as  they  “outbid” 
each  other  with  announcements  of  their  country’s  latest 
contribution.  But  whatever  the  collateral  benefits  are,  the 
main  motivator  for  all  this  positive  action  is  a genuine  car- 
ing and  the  sense  of  obligation  to  help  fellow  human  beings 
on  the  part  of  countless  other  human  beings.  The  sheer 


amount  of  money  that  will  be  donated  by  countries  and 
individuals  to  this  cause  is  incredible  — it  will  surely  end 
up  being  at  least  $1  billion.  Almost  three  weeks  after  the 
underwater  earthquake  unleashed  its  fury,  donations  had 
already  reached  $425  million  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
government  and  $137  million  by  private  citizens  in  Canada 
alone. 

Obvious  secondary  gains  from  these  acts  of  generosity  are 
to  make  us  feel  better  about  ourselves  and  to  partly  assuage 
our  guilt  about  living  such  relatively  privileged  lives  but  the 
basic  motive  is  still  an  altruistic  one.  But  are  there  other 
secondary  gains  from  the  humanitarian  activity?  Since  the 
tsunami  struck,  we  have  seen  numerous  commentaries 
describing  how  political  gain  can  be  procured  by 


governments  acting  quickly  and  generously.  U.S. 
president  George  Bush’s  silence  for  the  first  three 
days  was  widely  interpreted  as  a lost  opportunity  to 
gain  the  trust  of  a large  Muslim  nation  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  Former  president  Bill  Clinton 
stated  on  television  that  the  humanitarian  effort 
should  not  be  about  America’s  image  but  about 
doing  the  right  thing.  Bush  even  seems  to  have 
seized  an  interesting  political  opportunity  by 
recruiting  a political  adversary  from  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  same  Bill  Clinton,  to  help  spearhead  the 
American  humanitarian  effort.  Bush  seized  another 
opportunity  to  help  out  his  own  family  by  appoint- 
ing his  father  to  team  up  with  Clinton  while  his 
brother,  the  governor  of  Florida,  has  been  sent  to 
oversee  this  effort  on  the  ground. 

It  is  easy  to  be  cynical  of  motives,  especially  in 
the  last  few  years  when  the  image  of  the  U.S.,  the 
most  important  country  on  the  planet,  has  been  tar- 
nished by  internal  scandals,  a devastatingly  divisive 
presidential  election,  a struggling  economy  and  a 
largely  unpopular  foreign  policy.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
reconcile  some  of  the  discrepancies  in  donations  by 
various  countries.  Why  is  Australia’s  gross  dollar 
commitment  more  than  twice  Canada’s  and  also 
twice  that  of  the  U.S.  — and  almost  four  times 
Canada’s  per  person  commitment  and  34  times 
America’s  per  person?  Is  Australia’s  obligation 
greater  because  it  is  geographically  closer  and  eco- 
nomically more  closely  tied  to  the  southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries? Is  the  U.S.  commitment  lower  because  it  is  so  far 
away  and  because  so  many  of  the  victims  are  Muslim  and 
therefore  potential  enemies  of  that  country? 

Let  us  not  question  motives  or  try  to  reconcile  apparent 
discrepancies.  Let  us  not  look  askance  at  a country  that 
appears  to  be  donating  too  little  or  enviously  at  one  that 
seems  to  be  donating  so  much.  Let  us  just  pause  and  appre- 
ciate the  individuality  of  nations  and  the  complexity  of 
relationships  between  various  countries.  But  mainly  let  us 
rejoice  that  the  world  is  still  enough  of  a global  village  that 
people  who  don’t  know  each  other  still  have  enough  love 
for  their  planet  and  fellow  human  beings  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  countless  people  they  will  never  meet. 


Quality  Hotel  Midtown 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 
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(at  St.  George) 

www.choicehotels.ca/cn312 
P:416-968-0010 
F:416-968-7765 
E:  cn312@whgca.com 

Home  to  Toronto’s  newest  pub  and 
pub  fare. . . the  Fox  and  Fiddle 


the  Quality  Hotel  Midtown 

fashionably  located,  affordably  priced 
and  right  on  your  doorstep. 

Welcome  Back 

2005  UofT  Preferred  Rates 

Individual  Reservations 

416-968-0010 

Standard  Rooms 
Single:  S99.99  Double:  $109.99 
Business  Class  (includes  Hi-Speed  Internet) 
Single:  $109.99  Double:  $119.99 
Executive  Class  (Hi-Speed  and  King  Beds) 
Single:  $119.99  Double:  $129.99 


Groups  (6  or  more  rooms) 
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LIFE  SCIENCES  COMMITTEE 


DALES  AWARD  FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 


Value:  $50,000 


1 award  each  year,  based  on  SUSTAINED  EXCELLENCE 
and  LEADERSHIP  and  alternating  annually  between: 


• CLINICAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  RESEARCH  (2005, 2007,  etc.) 
• BASIC  HEALTH  RESEARCH  (2006-2008,  etc.) 


E.W.  CRANN MEMORIAL  TRUST 
FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Value:  $35,000 

1 award  each  year,  based  on  EXCELLENCE  in  the  area  of: 

• CAUSES  & TREATMENT  OF  CANCER  and 
more  especially  BREAST  CANCER 
• PULMONARY  DISEASES 

• KIDNEY  DISEASES 

• URINARY  DISEASES 

Nomination  deadline  for  both  awards:  February  1,  2005 
For  more  information,  call  (416)  978-2163  or  visit 
http://www.  library.  utoronto.ca/rir/funding_internal.html#lifescience 
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Healthy  Proverbs,  Aging  Beagles 
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A proverb  a day  may 
make  you  healthier 

It’s  time  to  add  to  our  store  of 
proverbs  with  new  phrases  that 
teach  us  how  to  be  healthier,  says 
a U of  T researcher. 

In  a paper  published  in  the 
December  2004  Journal  of 
Epidemiology  and  Community 
Health,  Professor  Bernard  Choi  of 
public  health  sciences  suggests 
that  we  need  to  create  new  sci- 
ence-based proverbs  that  reflect 
current  information  about  healthy 
living.  “People  often  remember 
proverbs  although  they  may  not 
remember  tables  of  data  on  calo- 
ries or  metabolic  rates,”  said  Choi. 

“Proverbs  such  as  Eat  to  live, 
not  live  to  eat  were  created  by  our 
great-grandparents,”  Choi  said.  “A 
few  hundred  years  down  the  road, 
we  will  be  the  great-grandparents. 
Maybe  we  have  the  responsibility 
to  create  new  health  proverbs 
based  on  clinical  trials,  rather 
than  observations  that  haven’t 
been  verified.” 

Choi  collaborated  on  the  paper 
with  his  wife,  Anita  Pak,  and  their 
teenage  children,  Jerome  and 
Elaine.  Together  they  worked  at 
creating  proverbs  that  reflect 
today’s  public  health  principles, 
providing  advice  on  such  things 
as  smoking,  maintaining  a bal- 
anced diet  and  being  physically 
active.  Their  modern  proverbs 


include:  The  more  you  smoke,  the 
more  you  croak;  A tri-colour  meal 
is  a good  deal;  and  Seven  days 
without  exercise  makes  one  weak. 

“A  proverb  is  usually  a homely 
illustration  of  a great  truth  and  is 
not  meant  to  be  a dry  scientific 
statement,”  Choi  said. 

Christina  Marshall 

Tides  once  spread 
massive  icebergs 

Labrador  Sea  ocean  tides 
dislodged  huge  Arctic  icebergs 
thousands  of  years  ago,  carrying 
gigantic  ice-rafted  debris  across 
the  ocean  and  contributing  to  the 
ice  age’s  deep  freeze,  says  an 
international  team  of  university 
researchers. 

The  study  is  the  first  to  suggest 
that  ocean  tides  contributed  to 
enigmatic  Heinrich  events,  a 
phenomenon  where  colossal  dis- 
charges of  icebergs  periodically 
flowed  into  the  North  Atlantic 
from  about  60,000  to  10,000 
years  ago.  The  events  occurred 
during  the  deep  throes  of  the  ice 
age  and  the  new  study  shows  that 
tides  added  to  the  chill  by  break- 
ing gigantic  icebergs  from  the  ice 
sheet  covering  northern  Canada. 
“These  findings  provide  a link 
between  ocean  tides,  ice  sheets 
and  ocean  circulation  and  a meas- 
ure of  the  sensitivity  of  climate 
during  the  last  ice  age,”  said 


Professor  Jerry  Mitrovica  of 
physics,  a co-author  of  the  study. 
“This  sensitivity  is  important  to 
understand,  because  the  connec- 
tion between  changes  in  ocean 
circulation  and  future  climate 
remains  a matter  of  great  interest.” 

To  track  ancient  tides 
Mitrovica,  Professor  Brian  Arbic 
of  Princeton  University,  lead 
author  of  the  study,  and  a team  of 
researchers  used  a state-of-the-art 
computer  model  that  captured 
current  open-ocean  tidal  vari- 
ances with  an  unprecedented  92 
per  cent  accuracy.  They  then 
input  ice-age  simulations  of 
sea-level  changes  over  time.  “The 
results  showed  that  the  tides  were 
highest  in  the  Labrador  Sea  at  the 
same  time  the  Heinrich  events 
occurred,”  Mitrovica  said.  “We 
can  safely  assume  that  the  tides 
played  a key  role  in  breaking  the 
ice  and  launching  the  icebergs 
into  the  ocean.” 

Mitrovica  is  careful  to  note  that 
ocean  circulation  is  just  one  piece 
of  the  present-day  climatic  change 
puzzle.  “As  an  example,  the 
Antarctic  ice  sheet  weakens  due  to 
warming  and  huge  blocks  have 
broken  off  where  tides  are  high- 
est. Future  climatic  changes 
involve  many  different  factors  but 
it’s  important  to  note  that  in  our 
ice  age  past  tides  defined  the  weak 
spot  and  acted  as  a catalyst  for 
large  climate  events.” 

Karen  Kelly 

Europeans  turning  to 
Canada  to  understand 
identity  issues 

European  academics  and 
researchers,  especially  those  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  are  turn- 
ing to  African-Canadian  writers  to 
understand  the  racial  tensions 
now  being  experienced  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  says  Professor 
George  Elliott  Clarke  of  English. 

Clarke,  one  of  Canadas  most 
well-known  authors,  poets  and 
academics  in  the  field  of  racism 
studies,  has  become  much  in 
demand  as  an  expert  for  speaking 
tours  in  Europe,  addressing  those 
who  see  Canada  as  one  of  the  best 


countries  to  study  when  it  comes  to 
mixed-race  literature  and  politics. 

“Europeans  see  African- 
Canadian  writers  — and  especially 
mixed-race  authors  — exploring 
the  issues  of  identity  and  belong- 
ing far  more  profoundly  than 
seems  to  be  the  case  for  African- 
American  writers,”  Clarke  stated. 
“This  isn’t  strange  since  most 
African-American  writers  generally 
speak  only  to  African-American/ 
white  racial  tensions  whereas  in 
Canada,  no  one  segment  of  the 
black  community  can  claim  to 
speak  for  all  of  the  others  because 
our  black  communities  are  filled 
with  those  who  have  come  from 
all  over  the  world.” 

In  Germany,  Clarke  said,  much 
racism  is  directed  to  the  mixed- 
race  populations  of  people  whose 
parents  have  come  from  either 
Turkey  or  from  the  African- 
American  soldiers  who  fathered 
children  in  Germany  during  the 
Cold  War.  “The  children  of  these 
mixed-race  parents  grow  up  with 
identities  that  are  partly  German 
but  also  African-American 
and  they  end  up  completely 
marginalized.” 

African-Canadian  writers  such 
as  Andrea  Thompson,  Suzette 
Mayr,  Lawrence  Hill,  Andre  Alexis, 
Lorena  Gale  and  Clarke  (who  is 
himself  part  Mi’kmaq  and  part 
black)  all  talk  of  the  problems  and 
issues  experienced  by  persons  of 
mixed-race  backgrounds  and  it  is 
these  authors  who  are  becoming 
increasingly  well  known  in 
European  academic  circles. 

“The  experience  of  race  and 
racism  confronting  Germany  has 
to  do  with  its  lack  of  success  in 
integrating  these  populations  into 
the  larger  German  nation  and  it  is 
African-Canadian  authors  who 
are  becoming  the  natural  means 
of  helping  them  understand  what 
is  happening  in  their  countries,” 
said  Clarke. 

Michah  Rynor 

Multiple  therapies 
curb  declining  ability 

A new  study  of  beagles  led  by 
researchers  at  U of  T at  Scar- 


borough underscores  the  impor- 
tance of  using  a combination  of 
diet  and  behaviour  therapies  to 
curb  the  progressive  decline  in 
the  ability  to  learn  that  occurs 
with  advanced  aging. 

“We  were  really  surprised  just 
how  clear-cut  the  benefit  is  of 
using  a combined  therapy,” 
said  Professor  Bill  Milgram  of 
psychology  who  specializes  in 
aging  research  and  was  lead 
investigator  of  the  study. 

The  results  of  the  study, 
published  in  the  January  issue  of 
Neurobiology  of  Aging,  looked  at 
the  impact  four  combinations  of 
behavioural  enrichment  and 
supplementation  of  diet  with 
antioxidants  had  on  a beagle’s 
ability  to  learn  as  the  senior  dog 
grew  older.  The  first  group  had  a 
regular  diet  and  regular  experience; 
the  second  received  a regular  diet 
and  an  enriched  experience;  the 
third  group  a regular  experience 
and  an  enriched  diet;  and  the 
fourth  group  an  enriched  diet 
and  an  enriched  experience. 

Whereas  previous  studies  have 
looked  at  dogs  of  different  ages 
all  at  once  to  identify  age-related 
differences,  this  investigation 
followed  four  groups  of  dogs 
over  a period  of  two  years.  As 
predicted,  the  researchers  found 
a dog’s  ability  to  learn  declines 
with  age.  What  they  had  not 
anticipated  was  seeing  such  a 
statistically  significant  benefit 
of  combining  behavioural 
enrichment  and  the  antioxidant 
supplementation  compared  with 
giving  either  alone. 

“Since  humans  and  dogs  have 
many  biological  and  behavioral 
parallels,  I predict  similar  results 
would  be  attained  in  people,” 
Milgram  noted. 

The  following  conflict  of 
interest  was  declared  by  the 
authors  with  respect  to  publi- 
cation of  this  paper:  investigator 
Steven  Zicker  is  an  employee 
of  Hill’s  Pet  Nutrition  Inc., 
which  has  commercialized  the 
antioxidant  fortified  food  used 
in  the  study. 

Christina  Marshall 
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UNIVERSITY  OFTORONTO 
PRESIDENTIAL  SEARCH  COMMITTEE 
CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 


Taking  into  consideration  extensive  consultations  and  assessments  in  recent 
months,  the  Presidential  Search  Committee  has  developed  the  following 
position  specification  for  the  15*  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

1.  The  Opportunity 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  an  internationally  significant  university  that 
seeks  to  be  among  the  world’s  best  public  teaching  and  research  universities. 

It  is  known  for  its  discovery,  preservation  and  sharing  of  knowledge,  and  for 
its  commitment  to  excellence  and  equity.  The  University  of  Toronto  is 
seeking  a president  who  will  embrace  this  ambitious  vision  with 
commitment  and  passion,  and  who  will  provide  leadership  in  working 
with  all  who  have  a stake  in  its  attainment. 

2.  The  New  President’s  Mandate 

The  next  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto  will  be  an  inspiring  leader,  who 
articulates  persuasively  a vision  of  the  University  as  a world-class 
teaching  and  research  institution,  who  stands  for  and  supports  constant 
improvement  in  its  standards  and  programs,  who  nurtures  a culture  in  which 
progress  is  not  only  feasible  but  expected,  and  who  works  tirelessly  and  with 
imagination  to  provide  the  resources  needed  to  achieve  the  University’s  goals. 

While  responsible  for  progress  in  achieving  all  institutional  goals,  the  next 
President  will  need  to  devote  particular  attention  to  the  following  priorities: 

• Increasing  the  University’s  capacity  for  creating  knowledge,  and 
advancing  research  and  scholarship  that  is  recognized  internationally  as 
outstanding  among  its  peer  institutions; 

• Enhancing  the  quality  of  student  experience.  Significant 
improvements  can  be  identified  for  all  groups  of  students,  but 
particular  attention  is  needed  to  assess  further  and  to  promote  the 
reinvigoration  of  undergraduate  life,  within  and  outside  the 
classroom; 

• Fostering  a culture  that  attracts,  motivates,  recognizes  and  retains 
excellent  faculty; 

• Building  effective  relationships  that  will  advance  the  University’s 
interests  and  those  of  post-secondary  education  in  general.  This 
includes  establishing  and  motivating  an  outstanding  team  of 
executives  and  academic  administrators,  as  well  as  strengthening  alliances 
with  governments,  agencies,  foundations,  other  universities,  industry, 
donors  and  alumni;  and 

• Being  a strong  external  representative  and  a champion  of  the 
University  as  a force  for  public  good.  This  includes  encouraging 
research  and  scholarship  on  — and  being  able  to  contribute 
personally  to  debate  on  — pressing  public  issues. 

3.  Personal  Qualifications  and  Experience 

The  Presidential  Search  Committee,  while  recognizing  that  different 
individuals  may  have  strengths  in  different  measure,  is  seeking  candidates 
with  the  following  background,  experience,  and  personal  qualities: 

• Outstanding  record  of  teaching,  research  and  academic  leadership,  with 
accomplishments  that  demonstrate  academic  excellence  and  a proven 
commitment  to  the  values  of  academic  integrity  and  freedom; 

• Proven  executive  leadership  skills,  preferably  demonstrated  in  an 
environment  comparable  to  the  University  ol  Toronto,  including: 

• the  ability  to  choose,  to  motivate,  and  to  delegate  effectively  to 
senior  executives,  and  to  be  a model  for  motivating  staff  at  all  levels  of 
the  organization; 

• extensive  administrative  experience  and  financial  acumen,  together  with 
a record  of  making  disciplined  strategic  choices; 

• successful  experience,  at  a senior  level,  in  fundraising  and  in  working 
with  advancement  professionals;  and 


• skill  in  dealing  with  accountability  and  institutional  autonomy  issues  in 
the  academy  and  in  the  public  sector,  and  evidence  of  effectiveness  in 
working  with  university  governance  bodies. 

• A passion  for,  and  deep  commitment  to,  the  aspirations  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  a great  public  teaching  and  research  institution, 
and  the  ability  to  inspire  others  to  share  these  goals.  This  would  include 
sensitivity  to  the  broad  and  deep  range  of  interests,  viewpoints,  and 
approaches  to  scholarship  in  the  University,  its  complex  and  dynamic 
federated  and  multi-campus  structure,  and  openness  to  active  dialogue 
with  all  constituencies; 

• A demonstrated  commitment  to  students  and  dedication  to  the 
enhancement  of  their  educational  experience  within  an  inclusive  and 
supportive  environment; 

• A strong  public  presence,  including  the  ability  to  champion  academic 
freedom  and  other  values  of  the  academy,  the  specific  objectives  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  its  engagement  in  Canadian  public  life, 
locally,  nationally  and  internationally; 

• Excellent  social  skills  and  the  ability  to  build  and  maintain  strong 
relationships  with  alumni  and  members  of  the  wider  community; 

• A proven  record  of  effective  and  productive  relations  with 
representatives  of  governments,  other  institutions,  and  the  private 
sector,  including  in-depth  knowledge  of  Canadian  post-secondary 
education  and  the  issues  affecting  it,  and  the  ability  to  become  a strategic 
leader  among  university  leaders,  nationally  and  internationally;  and 

• A record  and  reputation  for  integrity,  commitment  to  equity  and 
diversity,  openness,  decisiveness,  and  sound  judgment,  exercised  in 
favourable  and  in  more  difficult  circumstances. 

4.  The  Appointment 

The  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto: 

• is  ex-officio  a member  of  the  University’s  governing  board,  the 
unicameral  Governing  Council,  and  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
the  flow  of  administrative  proposals  and  recommendations  to  it; 

• holds  authority  for  the  approval  of  tenure  recommendations  and 
for  recommendations  to  the  Governing  Council  on  the 
appointment  of  academic  administrators  and  on  the  removal  of 
members  of  the  teaching  staff;  and 

• is  required  by  statute  to  be  a Canadian  citizen. 

All  qualified  candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Located  in  one  of  the  world’s  most  diverse  cities,  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  strongly  committed  to  diversity  within  its  community  and  especially 
welcomes  applications  from  visible  minority  group  members,  women, 
Aboriginal  persons,  persons  with  disabilities,  members  of  sexual  minority 
groups,  and  others  who  may  contribute  to  further  diversification  of  ideas. 

The  President  is  expected  to  take  office  on  July  1,  2005,  or  on  another 
mutually  agreeable  date. 

The  Presidential  Search  Committee  will  begin  its  consideration  of 
individuals  in  late  January.  Nominations  and  applications,  including  the 
qualifications  and  accomplishments  on  the  basis  of  which  the  individual 
merits  consideration,  should  be  submitted  in  confidence  to: 

Janet  Wright  & Associates  Inc. 

21  Bedford  Road,  Suite  300 

Toronto,  Ontario 
M5R  2J9 

Fax:  (416)  923-8311 

E-mail:  uoftpresident@jwasearch.com 
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ARTICLE 

ENLIGHTENING 

I was  privileged  to  take  an  inter- 
national relations  course  with 
Professor  Kirton,  a long  time 
ago.  His  Forum  piece  was  a fine 
article,  with  lots  of  good  sup- 
porting arguments  for  why  the 
U.S.  needs  Canada  (Friends, 
Partners  or  Codependents?  Dec. 
13).  1 greatly  enjoyed,  the  top  10 
format.  The  comments  about 
Canada’s  G8  participation  were 
most  enlightening.  It’s  fascinat- 
ing how  the  Iraq  war  split  the 
G8  right  down  the  middle. 
Canada,  France,  Germany 
and  Russia  refused  to  join  the 
“coalition”  formed  by  the  U.S., 
Britain,  Italy  and  japan,  among 
others,  to  fight  the  war.  And  just 


look  at  the  results.  Canada, 
France  and  Germany  have 
become  the  de  facto  leaders  of 
the  G8  while  Britain  and  the 
U.S.  have  been  busy  in  Iraq.  As 
well,  Britain,  the  U.S.  and  Italy 
have  had  hostages  taken  and 
brutally  murdered  during  the 
conflict.  While  Canadian  and 
French  citizens  were  taken 
hostage,  they  escaped  or  were 
released  relatively  unharmed. 

(I  was  so  glad  to  hear  near 
Christmas  of  the  release  of  the 
two  French  journalists  held  for 
weeks  by  insurgents.) 

I have  gone  Professor  Kirton 
one  better  on  item  10  — I have 
joined  MarryanAmerican.ca  to 
offer  my  heart  and  hand  to  a 
sensible  American  who  wants 
to  become  a citizen  of  the  best 
country  in  the  world  by  getting 
married  to  me.  No  proposals 
yet,  but  I check  the  site 
regularly. 

Just  one  little  grammar  note: 
the  Americans  seceded,  not 
succeeded,  from  the  Union  of 
British  North  America  in  1776. 
As  an  ESL  teacher,  I have  to 


keep  on  top  of  these  matters  so 
my  students  don’t  get  confused. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Carol  Shetler 
Alumna 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

LETTERS  DEADLINES 

January  28  for  February  7 
February  11  for  February  21 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  Please  limit  to  500 
words  and  send  to  Ailsa 
Ferguson,  associate  editor,  fax: 
416-978-7430;  e-mail,  ailsa. 
ferguson@utoronto.ca.  When 
submitting  letters  please  include 
a telephone  number  and,  if 
possible,  an  e-mail  address. 


ON  THE 

The  Sexy 

HOW  DID  IT  GET  TO  BE  2005  ALREADY? 

Honestly,  you  look  the  other  way 
for  a moment  and  suddenly  it’s  an  alto- 
gether different  year.  Because  some  of  us 
don’t  write  as  many  cheques  or  proper 
letters  nowadays,  we  haven’t  spent  the 
last  few  weeks  crossing  out  the  wrong 
year  several  times  a day  so  we're  still  a 
bit  surprised. 

2005:  a whole  year  since  I went  on 
my  low-cholesterol  diet  and  lost  15 
pounds.  Do  I feel  fitter  and  more 
energetic  after  all  those  oats  and  flaxseed,  after  a year 
without  a single  cheeseburger  or  even  a glass  of  milk? 
Not  at  all.  Still,  I expect  I’ll  live  forever.  It  already 
feels  like  it. 

2005:  75  years  since  the  invention  of  the  whoopee 
cushion.  Fifty  years  since  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  won 
their  only  World  Series.  Twenty-five  years  since  I sold 
my  first  book  at  your  campus  bookstore.  2005:  the 
year  we’re  all  going  to  have  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
breakup  of  Brad  Pitt  and  Jennifer  Aniston,  whoever 
they  are. 

The  biggest  celebration  this  year,  of  course,  is  the 
arrival  of  the  Year  of  Physics.  A hundred  years  ago  a 
young  patent  office  employee  named  Albert  Einstein 
published  his  theory  of  relativity.  This,  as  you  know, 
examined  space  and  time  through  the  perspective  of 
the  velocity  of  light.  I know  this  because  I read  it  in 
the  Toronto  Star  just  recently  and  I am  a personal 
friend  of  a former  science  editor  of  that  newspaper. 
And  I know  about  the  Year  of  Physics  because  every 
publisher  in  the  world  is  publishing  books  this  year 
about  Einstein  to  mark  the  occasion. 

Physics  is  one  of  the  good  things.  I say  that  in  the 
spirit  of  a friend  of  mine  who,  when  asked  to  purchase 
a subscription  package  to  a dance  company,  said,  “I 
love  the  dance.  I just  don’t  like  to  watch  it.”  1 love 
physics.  I just  don’t  get  physics.  Back  in  Grade  II  Mr. 
Ross  did  his  best  to  introduce  some  basic  precepts 
into  my  noggin  but  what  they  were  I can  no  longer 


recall.  (I’m  not  even  sure  if  one  should 
say,  Physics  is  one  of  the  good  things  or 
Physics  are  some  of  the  good  things.  Is 
there  such  a thing  as  a physic?) 

Physics  is  the  sexy  science.  Botanists 
toil  in  obscurity.  When  was  there  a Year 
of  Geology?  Maybe  I missed  it.  Are  there 
superstars  of  metallurgy?  Physicists,  on 
the  other  hand,  drive  around  in  low- 
slung  foreign  cars,  fighting  off  red-hot 
would-be  sexual  partners.  (Hang  around 
outside  the  McLennan  Physical  Labs 
some  time  if  you  don’t  believe  me.)  Why  is  that?  Is  it 
because  physics  itself  is  more  fun  or  accessible  than 
whatever  it  is  chemists  do?  Possibly,  though  whatever 
it  is  that  makes  string  theory  fun  has  long  eluded  me. 
Still,  who’s  a bigger  star  than  Stephen  Hawking? 
Richard  Feynman  died  nearly  17  years  ago  but  we’re 
still  selling  CDs  of  his  lectures  down  on  College  Street. 

My  guess  is  that  it’s  really  about  Einstein.  Specifically 
his  hair  and  his  moustache.  My  point,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  one,  is  that  if  Einstein  had  looked  like  Stephen 
Harper  we  wouldn’t  be  selling  Albert  Einstein  finger 
puppets  at  your  local  bookstore.  (Check  ’em  out  — 
they’re  pretty  dam  cute.)  We  all  love  Einstein,  even 
those  of  us  who  think  unified  field  theory  is  an  agri- 
cultural term.  You  look  at  a photograph  of  Einstein 
and  you  think,  Wacky  yet  affable  genius  scientist.  You 
think,  Cute  as  a button.  You  think,  Physics  must  be 
fun.  You’d  consider  buying  an  adorable  finger  puppet 
that  doubles  as  a fridge  magnet  (also  available  in  other 
iconic  geniuses,  a snip  at  $7.50). 

I’m  not  suggesting  the  world’s  a fair  place  or  that 
physics  is  inherently  more  scintillating  than  botany 
or  chemistry.  All  I’m  saying  is  that  until  the  botanists 
and  chemists  get  themselves  an  icon  like  Einstein 
they  can  kiss  the  fast  cars  and  accelerated  love  lives 
goodbye. 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books  for  the 
U of  T Bookstore. 


OTHER  HAND 

Side  of  Physics 

By  Nicholas  Pashley 


mazing  discoveries  of  Canada1: 
first  space  telescope 


Splashdown  on  Titan? 

BMMBlWSWftl 


Canada  rescues  the  Hubble  Telescope 


Tickets  available  at  U of  T fix,  Hart  House 
416-978-8849,  http://www.UofTTix.CA/ 


Sunnybrook  & Women's  Speaker  Series 
Schulich  Heart  Centre 

Closer  to  the  heart 

Join  us  for  a Heart  Healthy  Evening 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  2005  6:30  - 8:30  P.M. 


Sunnybrook  & Women's  heart  experts  will  discuss: 

• Topics  in  Heart  Disease:  From  Exercise  to  Hypertension  to  Sex 

- Dr.  Rob  Myers,  Cardiologist 

• My  Doctor  Tells  Me  I Have  Heart  Disease.  Now  What? 

- Dr.  Jeffrey  Pang,  Cardiologist 

• Heart  Surgery  2005:  Advances  in  Care 

- Dr.  Gideon  Cohen,  Cardiac  Surgeon 

Moderator:  Dr.  Brian  Gilbert,  Chief,  Schulich  Heart  Centre 


Space  is  limited.  Please  RSVP  by  February  18,  2005 
Phone:  416.480.4117  e-mail:  speaker.series@sw.ca 


Free  Admission  Free  Parking 


Tuesday,  February  22,  2005  6:30  - 8:30  p.m. 
McLaughlin  Auditorium,  Sunnybrook  Campus 
E Wing  Ground  Floor,  2075  Bay  view  Avenue 


Generously  sponsored  by  Interne  Association  and  Becel 


Betel 


Sunnybrook 

&WOMEN’S 

Sunnybrook  and  Women’s  College  Health  Sciences  Centre 
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ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available^— 
Metro  & Area  

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 10  minutes  from  U ofT  and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  website 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  41 6-275-3736. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking,  exer- 
cise room,  saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting 
rooms.  416-960-6249;  info@toronto 
furnishedsuites.com  or  www.toronto 
furnishedsuites.com 

Free  help  finding  a new  home  for  pur- 
chase. Help  with  rental  prior  to  purchase. 
Personal  service,  school/childcare  informa- 
tion, orientation  tours  and  free  60+  page 
Newcomer's  Guide,  www.settleintoronto 
.com;  info@settleintoronto.com;  416-481- 
2764.  Patrice  Gale,  salesperson,  Royal 
LePage  Real  Estate. 

Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences! Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  condos,  close 
to  hospitals  and  U of  T.  Ensuite  laundry, 
balcony,  gym,  24-hour  security.  Clean, 
bright,  tastefully  furnished.  Personal  atten- 
tion to  your  needs.  416-920-1473; 
www.viewit.ca/b28 

House  in  an  upscale  neighbourhood. 

2 bedrooms  plus  1 bedroom  in  basement, 
2 baths,  fully  furnished.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  25-minute  ride  to  U of  T and 


teaching  hospitals.  Minutes  walk  to  stores, 
schools,  churches,  library,  sports  facilities. 
$1,850  monthly  plus  utilities.  Available 
for  short-  or  long-term  lease,  from 
Jan.  1,  2005.  Phone,  416-239-0115;  fax, 
416-239-8000;  e-mail,  donhoffer-heim 
@sympatico.ca 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Annex.  Walk  to  U of  T,  subway.  Fully  fur- 
nished one-bedroom  in  renovated  duplex, 
air-conditioned,  fireplace,  dishwasher,  pri- 
vate laundry,  cable  TV,  VCR,  access  to  gar- 
den, all  linens,  housekeeping.  $1,500  inclu- 
sive, parking  extra.  416-960-0312; 
annex_apartment@yahoo.ca 

Extra  large  private  apartment  in  pri- 
vate home  with  garden,  parking,  wash- 
ing facilities,  in  central  residential  district, 
near  subway,  park,  tennis  courts,  jogging 
trail.  416-781-2568. 

Queen  St.  W.  at  Lansdowne. 

Completely  renovated.  3 bedrooms,  hard- 
wood floors,  10'  ceilings,  huge  balcony. 
Close  to  Gardiner.  15  minutes  by  car  to 
U of  T.  30-35  by  TTC.  No  smoking/pets. 
$1,600.  mark.payne32@sympatico.ca; 
Monday  to  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.:  41 6- 
534-3262.  After  hours,  416-539-8526. 

376  Lauder  Ave.,  south  of  Rogers  Road, 
east  of  Dufferin.  Luxury  3-bedroom  house. 
CAC,  new  appliances.  Private  drive,  4 to  6 
car  parking.  Plus  1 extra  bachelor  unit  & 1 
basement  unit.  Available  immediately.  Only 
$2,000  +.416-486-8356. 

Furnished  annex,  two-bedroom 
suite  available  immediately.  7 appliances, 
15'  ceilings,  antique  wood  floors,  granite, 
stainless,  halogen  lighting,  terrazzo  show- 
er, laundry,  amazing  cedar  deck,  quality 
furnishings,  heat  hydro,  cable,  high-speed 
Internet  access,  biweekly  cleaning  includ- 
ed. $2,460.  Yuill  McGregor,  416-538-3325. 

Pied  a terre  in  Toronto  near  Dufferin 
Park.  Room  in  beautifully  restored 


Victorian  house.  Near  TTC.  Non-smokers 
and  cat  lovers  only.  $40/night,  monthly 
rate  available.  416-534-1956; 
rostow@chass.utoronto.ca 

Avenue  Road  and  Dupont.  Bachelor  & 

1 - bedroom  renovated  apartments.  Clean 
building  with  laundry  facilities.  Steps  to 
university,  bus  and  shopping.  Apartments 
from  $750  per  month.  Please  call  416-924- 
3020. 

Going  on  a Sabbatical?  Why  leave 
your  home  empty?  www.sabbatical 
homes.com  provides  an  online  directory  of 
sabbatical  home  listings  to  academics 
in  Toronto  and  worldwide.  Find  or  post 
home  exchanges,  rentals,  homes  wanted, 
house-sitting  listings. 

Cabbagetown.  2-bedroom  whole  house, 
totally  renovated,  could  be  furnished, 
wood  floors,  large  kitchen,  includes  TV 
cable,  linens  and  towels  too,  available 
Feb.  1 for  $1,900,  photos  online  at 
www.lorusso.ca  or  call  416-806-3423. 

2- bedroom  apartments.  Furnished 
Rosedale  condo  available  until  July,  Annex 
basement  & High  Park  basement  unfur- 
nished available  immediately,  photos 
online  at  www.lorusso.ca  or  call  416-806- 
3423. 

College/Montrose  (Little  Italy).  3- 

bedroom  apartment  on  2nd  floor  of  beau- 
tiful house.  Spacious,  modern  interior. 
Trendy  shopping  and  dining  area.  10- 
minute  streetcar  to  U of  T.  $1, 690/month. 
Laundry,  garage.  Available  March  1. 
Evening:  647-833-3305. 

College/Montrose  (Little  Italy).  1- 

bedroom  apartment  on  1st  floor  of  beauti- 
ful house.  Spacious,  modern  interior.  Trendy 
shopping  and  dining  area.  10-minute 
streetcar  to  U of  T.  $1, 149/month.  Laundry, 
garage.  Available  March  1.  Evening:  647- 
833-3305. 

Spadina  8t  College  (Russell  St.).  1 

bedroom  + office/guest  room,  furnished 
or  unfurnished,  1 -minute  walk  to  campus, 
close  to  hospitals.  2 bathrooms,  wood 
flooring,  renovated,  high  ceilings,  fully  out- 
fitted kitchen  with  gas  stove  & stainless 
steel  fridge,  laundry,  storage,  air  condition- 
ing. $1,800.  Call  416-806-3423  or 
www.lorusso.ca 


1 -bedroom  apartment  on  1st  floor 
of  house,  near  Queen/Dovercourt. 
Hardwood  floors,  bright,  off-street  parking 
available,  steps  to  galleries,  cafes, 
Trinity-Bellwoods  Park.  $950  + hydro. 
Available  Feb.  15,  416-534-2043; 

danahol@mcmaster.ca 

Annex.  Beautiful,  newly  renovated,  bright 
large  1 bedroom  apartment  in  quiet  house. 
Eat-in  kitchen.  Private  entrance.  High  ceil- 
ings, hardwood  floors,  A/C,  free  parking. 
Minutes  to  subway  and  conveniences. 
Walk  to  U of  T.  $1,1 00/month  inclusive. 
Available.  No  smoking/pets.  View: 
www.viewit.ca  #10137.  416-588-6880. 

Furnished  apartment  to  sublet. 

Spacious,  bright,  renovated  2-floor  apart- 
ment in  the  heart  of  Riverdale.  Close  to 
university.  Steps  away  from  subway,  shop- 
ping and  beautiful  park.  Tastefully  fur- 
nished and  fully  equipped.  Large  bedroom 
and  huge  office  space.  Two  bathrooms. 
Front  balcony  and  large  back  deck  with 
lovely  views.  Laundry  facilities,  parking  and 
utilities  included.  Perfect  for  couple  or  sin- 
gle professional.  Non-smokers  only. 
Available  March  1.  $1,450.  Contact 
j.freedman@sympatico.ca,  41 6-528-8555. 

Large  finished  basement  apartment 
in  Etobicoke  (Scarlett  & Eglinton)  for 
rent.  TTC  at  doorstep  leading  to  subway 
station.  Close  to  all  amenities  and  parks. 
Call  416-243-8986  for  more  information. 
$750/month. 

Spacious  two+  bedroom  in  recently 
renovated  Victorian  home  in  central  Annex 
location.  Steps  to  U of  T,  Kensington 
Market  and  Spadina  subway.  Fully  fur- 
nished and  equipped.  Winterized  hot  tub 
on  roof-top  patio.  High-speed  Internet 
access  & twice  monthly  cleaning  included. 
Available  Jan.  1 to  June  30,  2005. 
$4,500/month.  Please  call  416-464-5372. 

Annex.  One-room  bachelor  furnished, 
fully  equipped.  Ideal  for  professional. 
Perfect  location:  720  Spadina  Ave.  & Bloor. 
One  step  from  Spadina  station  and  U of  T. 
Very  bright  and  quiet.  Large  balcony. 
Laundry  facilities  in  building.  Heating  and 
air  conditioning.  Amazing  view  south  (sky- 
line and  Lake  Ontario).  Underground  park- 
ing, swimming  pool.  $800  inclusive,  only 
with  furniture  at  40%  discount  (all  top 
quality  items  less  than  1 year  old). 
Available  March  1,  2005.  416-927-7280. 


Sabbatical  rental,  July  1005  to  June 
2006.  Lovely  three-bedroom  home;  two 
fireplaces,  original  woodwork,  eat-in 
kitchen,  all  appliances,  two  bathrooms. 
Quiet  backyard  terrace  with  perennial  gar- 
den, BBQ,  parking.  Close  to  university 
via  Carleton  streetcar.  $2,200  per 
month  includes  utilities.  I.girolametto 
@utoronto.ca 

High  Park/Bloor.  Charming  two-storey 
furnished  apartment.  2 bedrooms.  Vk 
bathrooms.  Hardwood  floors. 
Washer/dryer,  dishwasher,  microwave. 
Large  deck  facing  west.  No  pets. 
Short  term.  $1,300  a month  inclusive. 
416-763-3899. 

College  — Kensington.  Bright,  spa- 
cious, one-bedroom  apartment  in  Victorian 
home.  Large  balcony,  hardwood  floors, 
four-piece  bathroom,  eat-in  kitchen.  For 
clean,  quiet  non-smoker.  $1,100  inclusive, 
available  March  1. 416-928-1777. 

Central,  luxury,  furnished  2-bed- 
room  apartment  on  two  floors.  5 appli- 
ances, fireplace,  steps  to  subway,  shops, 
restaurants.  March  & April.  $1, 700/month. 
416-461-9133. 

Absolutely  fabulous  location  + 
charm.  Avenue  Road/Cottingham. 
Spacious  1 -bedroom  + den,  main  floor  of 
duplex,  fireplace,  5 new  appliances, 
ensuite  laundry.  Walk  to  U of  T,  Yorkville, 
subway,  parks  and  more.  $1,800  includes 
parking  and  utilities.  416-960-8839. 

Furnished  Condo  for  rent.  Yonge  and 
Belmont.  Exceptional  quality  luxurious 
1 -bedroom  + den,  balcony,  parking, 
laundry.  Located  in  one  of  Toronto's 
most  desirable  communities,  a few 
blocks  from  Yorkville.  Immediate  access 
to  Yonge  subway  at  Rosedale.  $2,000. 
41 6-769-7899,  annawins2@rogers.com 


Shared 


St.  Lawrence  Market.  Roommate  want- 
ed for  large  2 + 1 bedroom  condo.  $650 
includes  utilities,  furnished,  laundry,  dish- 
washer, high-speed  Internet,  A/C,  24-hour 
concierge,  pool.  10-minute  walk  to 
subway.  Steps  to  streetcar.  Parking 
extra.  647-208-0161.  broadbent_stephen 
@hotmail.com 


The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 

presents 

THE  ALEXANDRA  SEMENIUK 
LECTURE 

The  Stubborn  Persistence  of  Stereotypes: 
Adaptation  and  Cultural  Change 

to  be  delivered  by 

Dr.  Linda  Hutcheon 

Professor,  Department  of  English 
and  Comparative  Literature 

Thursday,  February  3,  2005 
at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Alumni  Hall 
Victoria  University 
in  the  University  of  Toronto 


rluim  u Aub  hsu/uncy 

U oi  T i 

U fa  i/Bunin^ 
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Programs  & Services  for  Alumni,  Staff,  Faculty  and  Students 
that  support  YOUR  University  of  Toronto 


www.affinity.utoronto.ca 


1-866-399-2548 
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Seeking  roommate.  Mature,  non-smok- 
ing female  professional,  large  master  bed- 
room, quiet  upscale  St.  Clair/Avenue  Road. 
Hardwood  floors,  laundry,  storage,  balcony. 
Fuily  furnished  living,  kitchen  and  dining 
rooms.  $850/month  + Vi  utilities  (cable, 
electricity,  phone).  March  1 . 41 6-833-6055. 


Overseas 


Provence,  France.  Beautifully  restored, 
3-bedroom,  furnished  country  home 
(washer/dryer/dishwasher),  12  x 6m  swim- 
ming pool,  in  a charming  hamlet  near 
Avignon  (golf,  tennis,  canoeing/kayaking). 
Perfect  for  (week/month)  holiday  or 
sabbatical.  Jenny  Cahen,  castella22@ 
wanadoo.fr;  phone  33  4 90  20  1 7 69. 


Guesthouse 


$27/$36/$50  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  www.BAndNoB.com  or  73231.16 
@compuserve.com 

Guesthouse.  5-minute  walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Furnished  house  to  share. 
Kitchen/dishwasher,  laundry,  deck.  Air-con- 
ditioned, cable  TV,  coffee,  tea.  Singles  from 
$55/day,  $250/week,  $800/month.  Private 
bath  from  $85/day,  $300/week, 

$1, 000/month.  Three-night  minimum  stay. 
Extra  person  $15.  Tel:  416-588-0560.  E- 
mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com;  web 
annexguesthouse.com 


Vacation/Leisure 


Beautiful  large,  3-bedroom 
Muskoka  Cottage  for  rent  near 
Gravenhurst.  1 % hours  from  Toronto  on 
picturesque  lake.  Fully  winterized,  great 
views.  Ideal  for  holidays.  Excellent  road 
access  yet  wonderfully  private.  416-782- 
4530. 

Luxury  beach  and  golf  resorts  in 
Mexico.  Two-bedroom,  two-bath  suites 
with  kitchen  (sleeps  6-8):  Mayan  Riviera, 
Acapulco,  Puerto  Vallarta  or  Nuevo 
Vallarta;  $1, 750/week.  (20%  off  golf  fees). 
Two-bedroom,  one-bath  suites  in 
Mazatlan;  $1, 250/week.  Rates  negotiable. 


Contact  dungan@chass.utoronto.ca  or 
416-978-4182. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street.  41 6-944-3799. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual/couple/marital 
therapy.  Depression/  anxiety/loss/stress/ 
work/family/relationship/self-esteem  prob- 
lems; sexual  orientation  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George  St. 
(Bloor  and  St.  George).  41 6-961  -8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  131  Bloor  St.W  (Bloor  and  Avenue 
Rd)41 6-928-3460. 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  41 6-41 3-1 098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-570-2957. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  health  care  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 


Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Covered  by  extended  health  plans. 
455  Spadina  (at  College),  suite  211.  416- 
568-1 1 00  or  cmusselman@oise.  utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  servic- 
es. Direct  insurance  billing  available  for 
U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W.,  suite  1100. 
41 6-929-6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  176  St.  George 
St.,  Tel:  41 6-962-6671. 

Deborah  Duggan,  Ed.D.,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Facilitating  growth  and 
healing  through  a collaborative  and 
respectful  exploration  into  relationship 
issues,  self-image,  depression  and  the 
effects  of  childhood  trauma.  U of  T benefits 
apply.  489  College  St.,  suite  206.  416-694- 
6350.  www.deborahduggan.ca 

Rosemary  Hazelton  Ph.D.,  Dipl., 
TCPP.  Psychotherapy  for  adults,  couples, 
children  and  adolescents.  Relationship  and 
self-esteem  difficulties;  symptoms  of  anxi- 
ety and  depression;  effects  of  abuse,  trau- 
ma, separation  and  loss.  Telephone  416- 
486-5528  (Yonge  & Summerhill). 


MISCELLANY 


Teach  English  worldwide!  TESOL  certi- 
fied in  5 days  in-class,  online  or  by  corre- 
spondence. FREE  information  seminar: 
Monday  & Tuesday  @ 7 p.m.  101  Spadina 
Ave.  @ Adelaide.  FREE  Info  Pack:  1-888- 
270-2941;  globaltesol.com 

Dicta  transcription,  digital  tran- 
scription, standard  and  microcasette 
services  available  for  focus  groups,  qualita- 
tive reports,  one-on-one  interviews,  etc. 
Reliable  and  professional  services.  In 


business  since  1983.  RCMP  security  clear- 
ance. Call  Kathy,  416-431-7999  or  e-mail 
kkimmerly@rogers.com 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years  of 
experience  at  U of  T.  References  available. 
Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or  e-mail 
dygranato@hotmail.com 

"CCP  underpaid  1 billion  mostly  to 
women  with  children  who  did  not  make  a 
proper  claim,"  according  to  a recent  report. 
You  may  be  entitled  to  a substantial  amount 
owing  to  you.  I have  helped  other  women 
receive  a lump  sum  plus  additional  monthly 
benefits.  I can  help  you.  Sidney  S.  Ross,  C.A. 
416-485-6069;  e-mail:  ssross@on.aibn.com 


Knox  College  Book  Sale,  March  2 and 
3 in  the  Knox  College  Library,  59  St. 
George  St.,  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Theology  and 
other  subjects.  Great  books!  Great 
bargains!  Free  admission. 

Parking  available  — Spadina  & Russell 
St,  steps  to  campus,  garage  & private 
driveway,  flexible  price  for  specific 
days/nights,  garage  also  available  for 
storage,  call  416-806-3423. 

Got  a good  business  idea?  Why 
wait  to  graduate?  Prestige  address 
and  business  identities,  meeting  rooms 
and  full  support  for  as  low  as  $130.  Visit 
our  website  at  www.gponetwork.com 
or  telephone  Wendy  Hopper  at 
416-947-1900. 


A classified  ad  costs  $20.00  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  addi- 
tional word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word, 
but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word, 
e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic 
Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College 
Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic . palanca@utoronto . ca. 


Harvey  E.  Rosenfeld  D.P.M. 

Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 
Child,  Adult  and  Geriatric  Foot  Specialist 

Medical  Arts  Building 

Meadowvale  Professional  Bldg 

1 70  St.  George  Street 

6855  Meadowvale  Town  Centre  Circle 

Suite  330 

Suite  224 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Mississauga.  Ontario 

Tel:  416-967-0600 

Tel  905-814-5884 

Fax:  416-967-9294 

Fax:  905-814-4841 

colour,  without 


Ricoh  Canada  Inc. 

The  tier-1  supplier  of  photocopiers  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  since  1997. 


Image  Communication 


Apartments 
for  Rent! 

Students  Welcome 

• 2 minute  walk  to  University 

• Underground  pass  to  hospitals 

• Affordable  close  to  campus  rents 
• Private  roommate  suites 

• Clean  well-maintained  building 

Rent  for  February/March 
Receive  I month  free  rent 

200  ELM  STREET 

Between  College  and  Dundas  west 
off  University 

Come  visit  our  office  anytime  between 
8:00  am  to  5:00  pm 
after  hours  up  to  8:00  pm 
for  viewing  of  our  suites. 

Call  416-979-3232 
e-mail 

diannar@mcarthurproperties.com 

www.rentoronto.com 
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Confronting  the  Challenge  of 
Design  of  Selectivity  for  DNA 
Biosensors  and  Biochips. 

Wednesday , January  26 
Prof.  Ulli  Krull,  U of  T at  Mississauga. 
116  Wallberg  Building.  12:30  p.m 
Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 


Robert  Bateman: 

A Memoir  in  Pictures. 

Thursday,  January  27 
Robert  Bateman,  artist  and  naturalist; 
illustrated  lecture.  Isabel  Bader  Theatre, 
93  Charles  St.  W.  4:30  p.m.  Victoria 
University 

Mystical  Insight  in 
Hasidic  Preaching. 

Thursday,  January  21 

Prof.  Arthur  Green,  Brandeis  University; 
Frank  Talmage  memorial  lecture.  179 
University  College.  7:30  p.m. 

UN  in  Crisis:  Where  are 
the  Middle  Powers? 

Saturday,  January  29 

Romeo  Dallaire,  Harvard  University. 
Vivian  & David  Campbell  Conference 


Facility,  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  2:30  to  4:30  p.m.  Registration: 
ed.munk@utoronto.ca;  416-834-5715. 
Asian  Institute,  Cambodia  Genocide 
Group  and  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies 

Unleashing  the  Powers  of 
Plastic  Transistors. 

Sunday,  January  30 

Beng  Ong,  McMaster  University. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

From  Osier  to  Insulin: 

The  Coming  of  the  Age 
of  Medical  Miracles. 

Wednesday,  February  2 
University  Prof.  Michael  Bliss,  history; 
University  Professor  series.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place. 
7:30  p.m.  Global  Knowledge  Foundation, 
Arts  & Science  and  Elderwood  Foundation 

High-Throughput 
Bioprocessing  for  Drug 
Discovery  and  the  Synthesis 
of  Functional  Materials. 

Wednesday,  February  2 

Prof.  Jonathan  Dordick,  Rensselaer 
School  of  Engineering.  116  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

Debunking  Myths  on 
Worldwide  Governance 
and  Corruption. 

Thursday,  February  3 
Daniel  Kaufmann,  World  Bank  Institute 
director,  global  governance;  annual 
David  B.  Goodman  lecture.  Bennett 
Lecture  Hall,  Flavelle  House,  78  Queens 
Park.  4:30  to  6:30  p.m.  Law 

Proteins  and  Protein 
Weighing:  The  Discovery, 
Identification  and 
Verification  of  Endometrial 
Cancer  Markers. 

Thursday,  February  3 
Prof.  Michael  Siu,  York  University.  1170 
Bahen  Centre  for  Information  Technology. 
4:30  p.m.  Sigma  Xi,  U of  T Chapter 

Cry  Holocaust: 

The  Great  Irish  Famine 
and  the  Jewish  Holocaust. 

Thursday,  February  3 
Prof.  Liam  Kennedy,  Queens  University, 
Belfast.  200  Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  6 p.m.  Celtic  Studies 

The  Stubborn  Persistance  of 
Stereotypes:  Adaptation  and 
Cultural  Change. 

Thursday,  February  3 

University  Prof.  Linda  Hutcheon,  English 
and  comparative  literature;  Alexandra 
Semeniuk  lecture.  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria 
University.  7:30  p.m.  OISE/UT 

Class  Identity  and  Filipino 
Transnationalism. 

Friday,  February  4 
Prof.  Phillip  Kelly,  York  University.  208N 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 
2 to  4 p.m.  Asian  Institute 

The  Souls  of  Brown  Folks: 
W.E.B.  Dubois  and 
Latina/o  Studies. 

Friday,  February  4 
Prof.  Jose  Esteban  Munoz,  New  York 
University;  Remapping  American 
Studies  series.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  5 p.m.  Chancellor 
Jackman  Program  for  the  Arts 

Evolution  in  Real  Time: 
Drug  Resistance  in  Fungal 
Pathogens. 

Sunday,  February  6 
Prof.  James  Anderson,  botany,  U of  T at 
Mississauga.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute 


The  Literature  of  African 
and  Its  Diaspora. 

Monday,  February  7 

Austin  Clarke,  author;  Conversations: 
Writers  & Readers  in  Dialogue  series. 
William  Doo  Auditorium,  New  College 
Residence,  45  Willcocks  St.  6 p.m. 
Chancellor  Jackman  Program  for  the  Arts 

Living  as  a Chameleon: 

A Feminist  Analysis  of 
Young  Women’s  Lived 
Experience  of  Anger. 

Monday,  February  7 

Cheryl  van  Daalen,  Canadian  Coalition 
for  the  Rights  of  Children;  Popular 
Feminism  lecture  and  discussion  series. 
12-299  OISEAJT,  252  Bloor  St.  W 8 p.m. 
Women’s  Studies  in  Education,  OISEAJT 


COLLOQUIA 


Gender  Issues 
in  Writing  Assessment. 

Friday,  January  28 
Prof  Shelley  Peterson,  curriculum, 
teaching  and  learning,  OISE/UT.  4-414 
OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W 1:30  to  3 p.m. 
Curriculum,  Teaching  & Learning,  OISEAJT 

Casimir  Snowflakes,  Climate 
Change  and  Supersolid  ’He: 
The  Bulk  Does  the  Bidding 
of  the  Surface. 

Thursday,  February  3 
Prof.  John  Wettlaufer,  Yale  University. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4 p.m.  Physics 


Segmental  Patterning 
in  the  Vertebrate  Axis. 

Wednesday,  January  26 
Olivier  Pourquie,  Stowers  Institute  for 
Medical  Research.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Gender,  Energy  and  Poverty: 
Rural  Perspectives  in  Nepal. 

Wednesday,  January  26 
Ishara  Mahat,  1WSGS  visiting  scholar. 
IWSGS  Lounge,  20  Willcocks  St.  4 to 
5:30  p.m.  Institute  for  Women’s  Studies 
& Gender  Studies 

What  Makes  the  Icon  Icon? 

Wednesday,  January  26 

Roman  Kirinkov,  associate  conservator, 
U of  T Art  Centre.  Combination  Room, 
Trinity  College;  advanced  degree  students 
circle.  4:30  to  6 p.m.  Divinity,  Trinity  College 

Internet-Based  Support 
Groups  for  Family  Caregivers 
of  Persons  With  Dementia. 

Thursday,  January  21 
Prof.  Elsa  Marziali,  social  work.  Ste.  106, 
222  College  St.  Noon  to  1:30.  Human 
Development,  Life  Course  & Aging 

Power  for  the  Future:  Energy 
Efficiency  and  Renewable 
Energy  in  Ontario. 

Wednesday,  February  2 
Mark  Winfield,  Pembina  Institute. 
2093  Earth  Sciences  Centre.  4 p.m. 
Environmental  Studies 


Aging  With  a Developmental 
Disability:  The  Service 
Paradox. 

Thursday,  February  3 

Kathy  McKnight,  doctoral  student, 
social  work.  Ste.  106,  222  College  St. 
Noon  to  1:30.  Human  Development,  Life 
Course  & Aging 

Researching  Urban  Health 
in  Canada:  Problems 
and  Prospects. 

Thursday,  February  3 
Prof.  Sarah  Wakefield,  geography.  113 
Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  4 p.m.  Environmental 
Studies  and  Gage  Occupational  & 
Environmental  Health  Unit 

Electoral  Institutions 
and  Real  Prices  Around 
the  World,  1972-2000: 
Theory  and  Evidence. 

Friday,  February  4 

Prof.  Ronald  Rogowski,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  108N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Political  Science,  International 
Studies  and  European  Studies 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 

Planning  & Budget 
Committee. 

Tuesday,  January  25 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  February  2 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m 

Prokofiev  Onstage:  New 
Light  on  a Modern  Master. 

Saturday,  February  5 

Invited  speakers  include  Christopher 
Barnes,  Slavic  languages  and  literatures; 
Nelly  Kravetz,  Tel  Aviv  University,  James 
Kudelka  and  dancers,  National  Ballet  of 
Canada;  William  Littler,  Toronto  Star; 
Paul  Mitchinson,  writer  and  Russianist, 
Simon  Morrison,  Princeton  University; 
Selma  Odom,  York  University;  Michael 
Pisani,  Vassar  College;  Lesley-Anne 
Sayers,  University  of  Roehampton,  U K; 
Iain  Scott,  opera  commentator;  Jin 
Smrz,  history;  and  Tamara  Trojanowska, 
Slavic  languages  and  literatures;  in 
conjunction  with  the  Prokofiev  Festival. 
Innis  College  Town  Hall.  9:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Information:  www.utoronto.ca/crees/proko 
fiev.htm.  Russian  & East  European  Studies 


MUSIC 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  January  21 
Music  & Poetry:  Scott  Belluz,  coun- 
tertenor; Stephen  Erickson,  tenor;  Giles 
Tomkins,  bass;  Gabriel  Radford,  horn; 
John  Hawkins,  piano;  Eric  Domville, 
commentator.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

U of  T Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Choirs. 

Saturday,  January  29 

Raffi  Armenian  and  Doreen  Rao,  con- 
ductors. MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $17,  students  and  seniors  $9. 

Chamber  Music  Series. 

Monday,  January  31 

eighth  blackbird:  Michael  Maccaferri, 
clarinet,  Molly  Alicia  Barth,  flute; 
Matthew  Albert,  violin;  Nicholas 
Photinos,  cello;  Lisa  Kaplan,  piano; 
Matthew  Duvall,  percussion.  Walter 
Hall.  7 p.m.  Tickets  $21,  students  and 
seniors  $11. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 

Tuesday,  February  1 


/ HEALTHCARE  CONSULTANTS 

GERIATRIC  CARE  MANAGEMENT 


We  help  the  family  navigate  its  way  through  the  changing 
healthcare  needs  of  the  elderly.  Services  included:  homecare, 
facility  placement,  advocacy,  counselling  & support. 

Tel:  416-362-9176  Fax:  416-362-3035  Cell:  416-219-5290  e-mail:  careable@sympatico.ca 


Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 

University  of  Toronto 

Real  Estate  Department 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  ro  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
www.librarvutoronto.ca/  newcomers/ 
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GREAT  MINDS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO: 

THE  UNIVER S I T Y PROFESSOR 

LECTURE  SERIES 


From  Osier  to  Insulin: 
The  Coming  of  the  Age 
of  Medical  Miracles 

MICHAEL  BLISS 

University  Professor 
Department  of  History 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

February  2,  2005 
7:30  pm 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
IS  Devonshire  Place 

Free  Admission 


ARTS  & 

SCIENCE 

'mivi&rv 

of  TORONTO 


For  mors  information,  visit 

w'wwv.artsandscicnce-Utoronto.ca 

or  call  (416)  944-5937 

The  Univeryfry  Professor  f.ecture  Series  is  presented 

by  the  Gobai  Knowledge  foynbauon  sr 4 sponsored 
by  the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Sderwood  Foundation. 


GLOBAL 

KNOWLEDGE 
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EVENTS 


Vocal  gems  from  the  Stratton  Collection. 
Room  330.  12:10  p.m. 

Young  Artists  Recitals. 

Tuesday,  February  J 
Laura  Albino,  soprano;  Tyrsa 
Gawrachynsky,  soprano;  Jonathan 
Estabrooks,  baritone;  Bruce  Ubukata, 
piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $12, 
students  and  seniors  $6. 

World  of  Music. 

Thursday,  February  3 

Guest  lecture  on  Prokofiev  by  Prof. 
Simon  Morrison,  Princeton  University. 
Walter  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Friday,  February  4 

Jamie,  Scott  and  Friends  play  Prokofiev. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Sunday,  February  5 
Chinese  music  old  and  new  featuring 
U of  T Chinese  Ensemble;  Qiu 
Huaisheng,  director.  Walter  Hall.  2 p.m. 

Symphonic  Band. 

Friday,  February  4 

Jeffrey  Reynolds,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $13,  students 
and  seniors  $7. 

Wind  Ensemble. 

Saturday,  February  5 

Gregory  Burton,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $13,  students 
and  seniors  $7. 

HART  HOUSE 
Open  Ears. 

Friday,  January  28 
Concert  series  featuring  new  music; 
CCMC  and  Mazinani/Vorvis.  Music  Room. 
8 p.m.  Han  House  Music  Committee 


PLAYS  & READINGS 

Paid  on  Both  Sides: 

A Charade. 

Tuesday  to  Saturday, 
January  25  to  January  29 

By  WH.  Auden;  directed  by  Michael  J. 
Sidnell.  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of 
Drama  presentation.  Robert  Gill 
Theatre,  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  $15,  sen- 
iors $10,  students  $5.  Sunday  perform- 
ance 2 p.m.,  pay  what  you  can.  Box 
office:  416-978-7986. 

Cymbeline. 

Tuesday  to  Saturday, 
January  25  to  February  5 

By  William  Shakespeare;  directed  by 
Kate  Lynch;  design  by  Astrid  Janson  and 
the  UCDP  design  class.  University 
College  drama  program  presentation. 
Helen  Gardiner  Phelan  Playhouse,  79A 
St.  George  St.  Performances  at  8 p.m. 
Tickets  12,  students  and  seniors  $8. 


Godspell. 

Thursday  to  Saturday, 
February  3 to  February  5;  and 
Wednesday  to  Saturday, 
February  9 to  February  12 
Music  and  lyrics  by  Stephen  Schwartz; 
book  by  John  Michael  Tebelak;  directed 
by  Elenna  Mosoff  and  Lindsay  Notzl; 
produced  by  UC  Follies  Musical 
Company.  Hart  House  Theatre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.;  matinee 
Saturday  Feb.  12,  2 p.m.  Tickets  $15, 
students  and  seniors  $12. 

U of  T Bookstore  Series. 

Friday,  February  4 
Alexander  McCall  Smith,  a talk  and 
reading.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15 
Devonshire  Place.  5 p.m.  Tickets  $25, 
proceeds  to  Massey  College's  Scholar  at 
Risk  program  and  Writers  at  Woody 
Point;  tickets  available  from  the  porter  at 
Massey  College  in  advance. 

Friday,  February  4 
The  path  to  enlightenment:  Robert 
Thurman  brings  his  new  book  The  Jewel 
Tree  of  Tibet:  The  Enlightenment  Engine  of 
Tibetan  Buddhism.  Library,  Hart  House. 
7:30  p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
ART  GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Refigured:  Alternative 
Treatments  of  the  Body  in 
Contemporary  Works  From 
the  Hart  House  Permanent 
Collection. 

To  January  27 

Works  by  Greg  Crunoe,  Robert  Markle, 
Lynn  Donoghue,  Joanne  Tod,  John 
Brown  and  Cathy  Daley,  among  others. 
Both  Galleries. 

Tom  Benner: 

Cruising  the  Margins. 

February  3 to  March  3 

Installation  of  hand-crafted  automobiles. 
Both  galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

JOHN  W.  GRAHAM  LIBRARY 
TRINITY  COLLEGE 
The  Works  of  Richard  Hooker 
and  Others  From  the 
W.  Speed  Hill  Collection. 

To  January  28 

Major  editions  of  Richard  Hooker’s  Laws 
of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and  other  works  as 
well  as  selected  works  by  contempo- 
raries and  later  British  writers. 
Saunderson  Rare  Books  Room.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  to  11:45 
p.m.;  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  8:45  p.m.; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  8:45  p.m.;  Sunday, 
1 to  1 1:45  p.m. 


doris  McCarthy  gallery 
U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Recent  Works. 

To  March  6 

John  Kissick,  current  works  on  panel, 
canvas  and  paper.  Gallery  hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Contemporary  Novels 
and  Short  Stories  From 
Eastern  Europe. 

January  24  to  May  31 

Featuring  a selection  of  new  books  in 
Robarts  Library  from  Belarus,  Bulgaria, 
Croatia,  Czech  Republic,  Hungary, 
Macedonia,  Poland,  Russia,  Serbia  & 
Montenegro,  Slovak  Republic,  Slovenia 
and  Ukraine.  Room  8002,  Petro  Jacyk 
Resource  Centre.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 

Memorial  Service. 

Saturday,  January  29 
The  Department  of  Psychology  invites 
friends,  colleagues  and  students  from 
the  U of  T community  to  attend  a 
gathering  commemorating  the  life  of 
Professor  Kenneth  Dion.  Music  Room, 
Hart  House.  Noon. 

As  a River  of  Light. 

Wednesday,  February  2 
Liturgical  drama  retells  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  in  poetry  and  music;  co-authored 
by  John  Foley,  SJ,  and  Michael  Dennis 
Browne.  Elliott  MacGuigan  Hall,  67 
St.  Nicholas  St.  Regis  College 


DEADLINES 


Please  note  that  information  for  the  Events 
listing  must  be  received  at  The  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  February  7 for  events  taking 
place  Feb.  7 to  21:  Monday,  January  24. 

Issue  of  February  21  for  events  taking 
place  Feb.  21  to  March  7:  Monday, 
February  7 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa  Ferguson  at 
416-978-6981;  ailsa.ferguson@utoronto.ca 


COMMITTEES 

The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


REVIEW 


Asian  Institute 
An  external  review  committee  has  been 
established  to  review  the  Asian  Institute 
(Asia  Pacific/South  Asian  studies)  Jan. 
31  and  Feb.  1.  Members  are:  Professor 
Valentine  Daniel,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  Columbia  University; 
Terry  McGee,  Institute  of  Asian 
Research,  University  of  British 
Columbia;  and  Professor  T.J.  Pempel, 
director,  Institute  of  East  Asian 
Studies,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley 

The  committee  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  comments  from  interested 


persons.  These  should  be  submitted 
to  Professor  Pekka  Sinervo,  dean, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room 
2005,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


SEARCH 


A search  committee  has  been  established 
to  recommend  a chair  of  the 

Department  of  Geology.  Members  are: 
Professors  Pekka  Sinervo  (chair); 
Russell  Pysklywec  and  Ed  Spooner, 
geology;  Miriam  Diamond,  geography; 
Nick  Eyles,  geology,  U of  T at 
Scarborough;  Grant  Ferris,  associate 
dean,  Division  III,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Jonathan  Freedman,  acting 


vice-dean  (graduate  education  and 
research),  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science; 
and  Pierre  Robin,  geology,  U of  T at 
Mississauga;  and  James  Brenan, 
geology;  Claudio  Cermignani, 
administrative  staff,  geology;  Sara 
Hirschorn,  graduate  student,  and 
Julia  Taylor,  undergraduate  student, 
geology;  and  Vera  Melnyk,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  com- 
ments from  interested  members  of 
the  university  community.  These 
should  be  submitted  to  Professor 
Pekka  Sinervo,  dean.  Faculty  of  Arts 
& Science,  Room  2005,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121  x 

Fax:  (416)  597-2968 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.com 

Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

Please  give  us  a call!  We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


TIRED,  SORE  LEGS  AND  FEET  ? 
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Get  Relief  with 
Precision  Therapy  With  Gradient  Compression 


G r a <1  i e n t c o m p r e s s i o n 
stockings  help  the  blood 
in  your  veins  to  flow  in  the 
right  direction,  back  toward 
your  heart.  This  helps  manage 
and  prevent  the  progression 
of  various  vein -related 
diseases.  Even  if  your  veins 
and  valves  are  damaged. 
This  therapy  may  help  relieve 
the  discomfort  in  your 
legs  and  feet. 
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(professiona f {Fa tmfy  Tootcare 

DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT  I 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Acwss  fa,  Mkihad.s  HoxpsUiJ 

Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered  Under 
tJofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


2005 

F.EX.  Priestley 
Memorial  Lectures 

Massimo  Ciavolella 

Italian  Studies,  UCLA 

The  Grief  of  Love:  Ancient  and 
Early  Modern  Perspectives  in 
Western  Culture 

Monday,  February  7 

“Paler  than  grass”:  Love  as  a disease  in  classical 
antiquity 

Tuesday,  February  8 

“De  amore  heroico”:The  diseases  of  love  in 
medieval  medical  thought 

Wednesday,  February  9 

“The  loverers  maladye  of  hereos”:  eras  in  literature 
from  the  Roman  de  la  rose  to  Petrarch 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
1 5 King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public 
are  cordially  invited. 
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Critical  Thinking 
and  Imagination 

Humanities  more  than  just  an  academic  discipline 


By  Frank  Iacobucci 

The  following  address  was  given  Jan.  14  by  Frank  Iacobucci,  interim  president,  at  a humanities 
retreat  organized  by  the  provost’s  office  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science. 

OR  CENTURIES  THE  UNIVERSITY  HAS  PRESERVED  AND  RELATED  THE  GREAT  IDEAS,  THE  WORDS 
and  stories  of  the  human  family,  and  informed  numerous  generations  of  what  it  is 
to  be  human,  and  today  this  enduring  institution  continues  to  inspire  us  to  know 
ourselves  and  our  world. 

The  humanities  still  circumscribe 
much  of  what  it  means  to  be  an 
educated  person. 

The  recent  tsunami  disaster 
offers  a few  lessons  on  the  current 
place  of  the  humanities  in  our 
culture.  Immediately  after  the 
disaster  the  press  consulted  the 
scientists  to  appreciate  what  a 
tsunami  was  and  how  it  could  be 
so  destructive.  But  then  we  were 
left  with  the  human  questions  and 
the  difficult  answers.  All  discourse 
quickly  entered  the  realm  of  the 
humanities,  the  only  terrain  in  our 
knowledge  landscape  that  grap- 
ples with  life  and  death  questions 
and  tries  to  extract  reason  from 
the  seemingly  irrational. 

Many  of  you  may  remember 
when  the  first  moon  landing 
occurred  in  July  of  1969,  Walter 
Cronkite  welcomed  another  com- 
mentator to  the  CBS  telecast.  This 
person  was  not  a scientist  but 
rather  a historian  and  a man  who 
at  that  time  fancied  himself  as  a 
public  intellectual,  Henry  Steele 
Commager.  While  Commager  had 
his  critics  both  then  and  in  subse- 
quent years,  CBS  saw  the  need  to 
place  the  moon  landing  in  its 
human  and  historical  context  and 
Commager,  as  a historian,  suited 
the  bill. 

I am  sure  each  of  you  can  refer- 
ence similar  examples  of  how  soci- 
ety turns,  almost  instinctively,  to 
the  humanists  among  us  when  we 
seek  to  explain  the  often  inexpli- 
cable. It  is  this  very  lack  of  the 
concrete  that  often  besmirches  the 
reputation  of  humanists  among 
some  scientists  and  social  scientists  and,  perhaps  more  significantly,  the  general  public. 

In  my  own  world  of  the  law  and  judging,  difficult  questions  on  assisted  suicide,  genetic 
patenting  and  engineering,  euthanasia,  abortion  and  so  on  are  greatly  informed  by  the 
humanities.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  humanities? 

In  1980,  the  Rockefeller  Commission  in  the  U.S.  described  the  humanities  in  this  way, 
“Through  the  humanities  we  reflect  on  the  fundamental  question:  What  does  it  mean  to  be 
human?  The  humanities  offer  clues  but  never  a complete  answer.  They  reveal  how  people 
have  tried  to  make  moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  sense  of  a world  in  which  irrationality, 
despair,  loneliness,  and  death  are  as  conspicuous  as  birth,  friendship,  hope,  and  reason. 

Clearly,  when  we  wish  to  explore  the  profound  effects  of  changing  technologies  on  soci- 
eties and  cultures,  when  we  wish  to  adapt  technologies  to  them  or  when  we  contemplate 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  natural  world,  we  are  blending  the  arts  and  science  and 
employing  knowledge  in  a non-compartmentalized  way.  The  humanities  offer  us  pathways 
of  critical  and  informed  thought  that  challenge  us  to  imagine  a better  world  by  harnessing 
knowledge,  including  scientific  knowledge,  for  that  purpose. 

There  have  been  many  leading  scientists  who  have  commented  on  the  integration  of  the 
arts  and  science  in  research.  Harvard’s  Edward  O.  Wilson  has  cited  the  common,  human 
origins  of  science  and  art  and  the  intersection  of  intuition  and  metaphor  that  is  all  impor- 
tant to  both  the  scientist  and  the  artist.  Another  thoughtful  scientist,  the  French  physicist 


Jean-Marc  Levy-Leblond,  has  spoken  of  his  gratitude  “to  certain  artists  for  helping  me  step 
back  and  achieve  essential  critical  distance  which  techno-science  requires  today.  He  is  a 
keen  observer  of  the  distinct  cultures  of  the  modern  scientist  and  humanist.  As  he  states, 
“An  artist  uses  the  first  person  singular,  a scientist  the  first  person  plural.  This  vital  differ- 
ence conditions  their  ability  to  engage  in  dialogue.  An  artist  speaks  of  his  own  position 
whilst  a scientist  has  a lot  of  difficulty  bringing  his  own  subjectivity  into  play  and  always 

speaks,  in  a certain  way,  on  behalf  of 
the  group,  under  the  watch  of 
others  and,  again,  taking  far  fewer 
risks.  Which  often  means  that, 
when  they  do  meet,  there  is  no  real 
dialogue  — a very  interesting 
juxtaposition  of  words,  but  no  real 
exchange.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  bridging  these 
differences  of  culture  will  become 
more  important  in  the  expanding 
knowledge  age.  The  Russian  quan- 
tum physicist  Leonid  Ponomarev 
states  that  “the  creative  aspect  of  all 
arts  and  sciences  is  the  same.”  He 
notes  that,  “We  could  go  on  search- 
ing for  and  finding  endless  shades 
of  distinction  between  art  and 
science.  The  benefit  of  such  an  exer- 
cise is  doubtful,  for  the  two  human 
endeavours  only  differ  in  their  ways 
of  gaining  knowledge  of  the  sur- 
rounding world  and  human  nature. 
Ancient  Greeks  did  not  distinguish 
between  the  two  notions  and  called 
them  by  a single  word  ‘techne,’ 
meaning  ‘skill,’  ‘art,’  ‘craft’  and 
‘refinement’  (hence  ‘technology’). 
And  the  first  laws  of  physics  estab- 
lished by  Pythagoras  were  laws  of 
harmony.” 

If  there  exists  a gulf  between  the 
humanities  and  the  rest  of  the  acad- 
emy on  our  campus,  then  we  can 
take  positive  steps  to  bridge  it 
through  curriculum  reform  and 
innovative  collaborative  programs. 
It  is  a task  worth  undertaking  since 
the  educated  person  of  the  21st 
century  must  have  a familiarity  not 
only  with  the  liberal  arts  but  also 
with  the  major  developments  of 
contemporary  science. 

On  one  occasion  I had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  graduates  in  arts  and  law  at  convocation.  1 said  that  law  in  some  ways 
represented  the  “body"  of  society  and  that  the  arts  represented  its  soul.  No  enlightened 
society  can  exist  without  a prominent  place  for  the  arts  and  law,  among  other  factors. 

Our  university’s  historic  success  owes  much  to  the  disciplines  of  the  humanists  and  its 
ability  to  succeed  in  the  future  will  rely  on  maintaining  their  strength.  We  must  continue  to 
educate  our  students  in  the  liberal  tradition  and  not  just  train  them.  Our  graduates  must  be 
adaptable  to  change  and  the  new  technologies, .and  the  best  way  for  them  to  achieve  success 
in  the  future  is  to  provide  them  with  the  intellectual  tools  and  the  broad  exposure  to  the 
underlying  foundations  of  our  civilization  that  emanate  from  a rounded  education.  Having 
said  this,  I recognize  as  well  that  a certain  proportion  of  our  students  need  to  explore  and  expe- 
nence  knowledge  for  its  own  worth.  They  need  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  host  of  questions  about 
their  life  experience  that  occupy  the  inquiring  mind.  The  outcomes  of  this  approach  may  lead 
to  better  citizens  and  people  with  more  flexible  minds  but  a practical  outcome  need  not  be  the 
sole  aim  of  a humanities-centred  education.  Indeed  that  is  why  1 have  said  that  a degree  in 
the  humanities  is  not  just  a ticket  to  earn  a living,  it  is  a passport  to  learn  how  to  live. 

Modern  universities  will  not  forsake  the  central  role  of  the  humanities  for  science  alone. 
Scientists  can  study  the  natural  world  but  they  cannot  separate  it  from  our  human 
experience.  For  in  Wordsworths  words,  “1  have  learned  to  look  on  nature  ...  hearing, 
'oftentimes  the  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.” 
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